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It Will Support These Policies 


o . . . 
yY Federal Administration and Management 
Declaration of Principles and Polic of national forests; adequate o 
priations for their care and manage- 
: P meets rena any men with the 
° States, especially in forest fire protec- 
of G4e American Forestry~ < Association ton. 

State Activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protection; 
encouragement of forest planting by 
communal and private owners; non- 








IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest policy on political departmentally independent 
a scale adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible for membership. forest organization, with liberal appro- 
: priations for these purposes. 

ae : : 2 : Forest Fire Protection by Federal, State 
IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Federal or State depart- and fire protective agencies, and i.s 
ioe dal Sa leon “eee one arate tiay nisonnl ACRE encouragement and extension, inai- 
ment or policy, and 1s devoted to a public service conducive to national prosperity. vidually and by codperation; withcut 
adequate fire protection all otuier 
F : measures for forest crop production 

IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the pro- will fail. 
duction of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non-agricul- Forest Planting by Federa! and State 
governments and long- lived corpora- 


tions and acquirement of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting by 
private owners, where profitabie, and 
encouragement of natural regeneration. 


Forest Taxation Reforms removing un- 


tural soil; use of forests for public recreation. 


IT DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to the people; that the 


census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter billion 
3 ie ’ ? zs . just burdens from owners of growing 
dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay $367,000,000 in wages; timber. 
cover 550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distribution of water; Closer Utilization in logging and manu- 
: : . facturing without loss to owners; aid 
prevent erosion of lands; and are essential to the beauty of the country and the to lumbermen in achieving this. 
health of the nation. Cutting of Mature Timber where and as, 
the domestic market demands it, ex- 


cept on areas maintained for park or 
IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions; that scenic purposes, and compensation of 
J J ’ forest owners for !oss suffered through 


private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demonstrations, protection of watersheds, or on behalf 
of any public interest. 


é »ducational work, since they can be expecte » practice forestry at : 
and educ itional v ork, since they ca not be expected to practice forestry it a Equal Protection to the lumber industry 
financial loss; that Federal and State governments should undertake scientific and to public interests in legislation 
= ff berland 

4 > A x . 49: affecting private timberland opera- 
forestry upon national and State forest reserves for the benefit. of the public. tions. ‘Tecogniaing that lumbering is 
as legitimate and necessary as the 

: ; é ae forests themselves. 
IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development of Classification by experts of lands best 
public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. suited for farming and those best suited 
for forestry; and liberal national and 


State appropriations for this work. 
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THE DAY OF NO TIMBER 


Is farther away now than the ultra-conservationists 
ten years ago said it was when they spread an alarm 
of exhausted supply. 


THE theory of exhaustion has been dismissed.. Wood is still 
abundant. It is still and always will be the warn, friendly 
material that makes four walls a cosy cottage or a magnificent 
mansion. Our regard for it is inherent. Our children will con- 
tinue to use it because its adaptability, beauty of finish and sound 
absorbing qualities give it a home-making charm that no other 


material possesses. 


AND the uses of wood are multiplying phenomenally. We are just now 
coming to know its real values and save them. Practical by-product utilities 
that represent more than 60 per cent of the usable value of trees are now 
known, in addition to lumber which utilizes only one-third. Others will be 
found. With added use there is added worth. 


LuMBER need not go higher in cost to consumer to make profitable 
for all time the ownership of timber. Forest protection, new _ uses, 
close utilization, efficient management and economical distribution will 
constantly add to the value of stumpage and eclipse the “overhead.” Stump- 
age—the raw material—will take the gain. 


TIMBER investments rest upon fundamental requirements of the human 
race. Rightly selected they are sound, stable and safe for conservative men. 


Thirty-five years of continuous investigation has 


given us knowledge that has value for you. Ask us to 
tell you more about timber as a place for your funds. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 
SINCE 1880 


CHICAGO PORTLAND SEATTLE 


1750 Mc Cormick Building 1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 1009 White Building 
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HE oak possesses 

a sentimental 

charm for man- 
kind, perhaps because in 
days ot old, it was 
closely associated with 
worship of the gods. In- 
stinctively we venerate 
its character as symbolic 
of strength, permanence 
and independence. In 
Europe and America are 
many historically famous 
oaks, and the poets from 
Virgil to Longfellow 
have celebrated “Jove’s 
own tree.” 

Our high regard for 
the oaks does not de- 
pend alone on sentiment, 
since the value of the 
wood, bark and acorns 
rank these trees com- 
mercially as our most 
important hardwood. In 
the “Faéry Queen,” 
Spencer speaks of “The 
builder oak, sole king of 
forests all,” in referring 
to the use of oak in the 
enduring structures of 
past ages. 

Nearly 300 species of 
oak are known in the 
northern _ hemisphere; 
about 55 are native to 
North America, and 
more than half of them 
are commercially im- 
portant. Lumbermen and 
botanists agree in recog- 
nizing natural divisions 
of the oaks into two 








The American White Oak 


Identification and Characteristics 


By S. B. DETWILER 
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From Pennsylvania Trees, by J. S. Illick. 


THE WHITE OAK 


1. Flowering branch with immature leaves showing the (s) staminate blossoms 


and (p) the pistillate blossoms. 2. A staminate or pollen bearing flower, 
enlarged. 3. A pistillate or seed bearing flower, enlarged 4. Branch with 
fullgrown leaves and acorns, about one-half size. 5. Acorn cup, about one- 
half size. 6. The base of the acorn. 7. The cross-section view of the acorn. 
8. Germinating acorn with its young root and shoot. 9. A winter branch. 
10. The end of a winter branch showing the bud with the over-lapping scales, 
a leaf scar with bundle scars and lenticels enlarged. 11. Cross-section of twig 
showing five-sided pith, the wood with medullary rays and the inner and outer 


bark enlarged. 





classes. 
the white oak 
ripen their acorns in one 
year, the leaf margins 
are free from bristles 
and the bark and wood 
are usually light colored. 
The red or black oak 
group requires two years 
to mature their fruit, the 
leaves have sharp, bris- 
tle-like points on the 
margins, and the bark 
and wood are darker 
in color than in the 
white oak group. 

The white oak is our 
most important oak and 
is one of the most widely 
distributed and most 
used hardwoods in the 
United States. It grows 
from Maine to central 
Ontario and Minnesota, 
south to Florida and 
Texas. It is most abun- 
dant and best developed 
in the central Mississippi 
and lower Ohio basins, 
and on the western slopes 
of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. 

Forest grown white 
oak has a long clean 
trunk that tapers very 
little until it branches 
into a comparatively 
narrow top. It may 
attain a height of 150 
feet, with a trunk 8 feet 
in diameter, free of 
branches for 60 feet or 
more. Usually the trees 
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The species it: 
group 
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TRUNK OF A WHITE OAK 
The bark of a mature tree like this is about two inches thick. 
ally light grey or white, shallowly. fissured into flat, irregular scales 


It is usu- 


Occasionally the bark appears roughly 


often very loosely attached. roug 
i i On the smaller ‘branches the bark is light 


ridged and without scales. 

green to reddish-brown. 
are 2 to 4 feet in diameter and 60 to 100 feet in height. 
In the open the trunk is short, often of large size; the 
top forms an impressive dome with many great branches, 
gnarled and twisted, that convey the idea of sturdiness 
and strength. 

The bark of the mature trunk is a pale gray, with 
shallow fissures and flaky scales. Occasionally it is 
roughly ridged or plated, and without scales, and may 
vary in color from dark grey to nearly white. 

The pith of the twigs is shaped like a five-pointed star. 
The bark of young twigs is light green or reddish-tinged, 
changing in winter to reddish-brown or grey, and is cov- 
ered with numerous small, raised breathing pores. 

The buds stand singly on the sides of the twigs. If a 
line is drawn from bud to bud, it will be seen that each 
fifth bud stands directly above the one from which count- 
ing begins, and the line forms a spiral of two turns 
around the stem. Several buds are clustered at the ends 
of the twigs. All of the buds are small, blunt-pointed and 
more or less globular, and are covered with tiny over- 
lapping scales. 

The leaves are 2 to 4 inches wide, 5 to 9 inches long 
and have an egg-shaped outline, with the broad end 
farthest from the branch. The base of the leaf is wedge- 
shaped, with a short stem. The edge of the leaf is cut by 
rounded notches into divisions or lobes, ranging in number 
from 3 to 9, but usually 1. The top of each lobe is 
rounding and free from bristles. Sometimes the indenta- 
tions are very slight, giving the margin of the leaf a 
wavy outline, in other cases they extend nearly to the 
mid-rib of the leaf. 


FORESTRY 


The leaves unfold late in the spring. The pioneer 
planted his corn when the white oak leaf had opened 
At first the leaves are a deli- 
cate rose-pink, and covered with silvery down. When 
full grown they are bright green and smooth above, pale, 
smooth and occasionally shiny beneath. For a short time 
late in the autumn the color of the foliage changes to 
Soon the 


to the size of a mouse’s ear. 


mingled shades of subdued reds and purples. 
color fades and the leaves become brown and sear but 
often remain clinging to the branches, especially on young 
trees, until the winds of winter finally whirl them away. 
In May, when the leaves are about one-third grown, 
two kinds of flowers appear on the branches. The pollen- 
producing flowers are in clustered catkins that droop, 
fringe-like, from the branches. These flowers are yel- 
Fach the flowers 
which produce the acorns appears to be composed of a 


luwish, and inconspicuous. one of 
number of tiny reddish scales from which three bright 
They are borne singly or several on 
At first very small, 


red tips protrude. 
one stem, in the axils of the leaves. 
after they are fertilized by the pollen they develop into 
a nut, the familiar acorn. 

The acorn matures early in the fall. 
cup encloses about one-fourth of the nut and is covered 
The nut is light brown, 


The bowl-shaped 


with numerous brown scales. 
shiny, about one-third of an inch long, and rounded at 
the tip. The white meat of the nut is much sweeter in 
flavor than most acorns and is a staple food for squirrels, 
wild turkeys, hogs and other animals, wild and domestic. 
Even the Indians and the early colonists ate white oak 
acorns, after first boiling them. Seed years for white oak 
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LEAF OF WHITE 


OAK 


The leaves are from five to nine inches long, two to four 


THE 


inches wide, with three to nine, but usually seven, 
ascending lobes; when full grown they are thin and 
bright green above and pale and smooth below. 
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occur every 4 to 7 years, when the yield of mast is heavy. 
Jn other years the crop is light. 

White oak can maintain itself on any soil except cold, 
wet land with an impenetrable subsoil, but it prefers the 
deep, rich and porous loam soils of bottom lands, flats, 
coves and gentle lower slopes. It may form practically 
pure forest, but is usually mixed, in groups or single 
trees, with chestnut, tulip poplar, red oak, beech, bass- 
wood, and occasionally with hemlock and white pine. 

White oak grows more slowly than red oak at first, but 
growth is uniform and persistent. Average growth in the 
forest is one inch in diameter, and 5 to 8 feet in height 
in ten years. Even under the better conditions of a well 
cared for plantation, it requires from 125 to 200 years 
tc reach maturity. White oak trees under forest con- 
ditions do not bear seed until from 40 to 80 years old. 
The acorns roll down steep slopes to a considerable 
distance from the tree; squirrels, chipmunks, crows and 
jays are also active in distributing 
them. 

It is probable that not more 
than one acorn out of every ten 
in the forest escapes destruction 
by animals, insects and fires. The 
acorn germinates in the fall. It 
first sends a strong tap root deep 
into the soil, and the part of the 
tree above ground grows very 
slowly for a number of years until 
a strong, branching root system is 
developed. 

In planting for timber produc- 
tion, white oak is less valuable 
than red oak, because of its slow 
growth. On account of the deep 
tap root, it is difficult to transplant 
young white oaks successfully, 
and better results are obtained by 
planting the acorns where the 
trees are to grow permanently. 
Nuts should be collected from 
middle-aged trees. There are 
about 100 acorns to a pound of 
seed, or about 9,000 to a bushel. 
If care is taken to secure acorns 
that are free from insects, a 
bushel of seed will produce about 
7,500 trees. About 12 bushels of 
acorns per acre will be required 
for broad-cast sowing. A better 
method is to drop the acorns in 
shallow furrows, or plant them in 
spaces cleared with a grub hoe, 
about 6 feet apart. They should 


> 


be covered with 2 or 3 inches of 


but they soon die if deprived of an abundance of light. 
For this reason, the forester encourages the growth of 
young oaks by thinning out less valuable trees. Forest 
fires are the chief enemy of white oak in the forest or 
plantation. These destroy the leaf litter and humus 
which nature provides to hold the moisture in the forest 
soil, and they also cause scars at the bases of the 
trees. In consequence, the vitality of the trees is weak- 
ened, inviting attack by insects and wood rotting fungi. 
Its most destructive insect enemy is the oak timber worm 
or pin worm. Several fungi are active in causing heart 
rot, or dote. White oak trees may also occasionally suffer 
injury from wind shakes and frost cracks. 

White oak is a valuable tree to plant for ornamental 
purposes, provided it has plenty of space and good soil 
for its development. It does not thrive under the adverse 
conditions of street planting nearly so well as red oak or 
pin oak, and because of its spreading habit, it is better 
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soil. Mixed plantings of white 
oak with white pine, white ash or 
red oak will give better results 
than pure planting. 

Young seedlings will grow for 
a few years under dense shade, 


In 


A FINE WHITE OAK SHADE TREE 


summer one can distinguish the White Oak very readily by its loose scaly, grayish or white 
bark from which it takes its common name by its deeply round-lobed leaves with a smooth 
and pale lower surface when mature. In sr it has some characteristics apparently in 
common with some other oaks but can be di uished from the Red, Black, Scarlet, Chestnut 
and Yellow Oaks by its obtuse, rather small bu from the Swamp White Oak by the slender, 
reddish to grayish twigs and the absence of dark, loose peeling flakes on the branches; from 
the Post Oak by the absence of greenish rusty pubescence on the twigs; from the Pin Oak 
by the absence of stiff lateral pins on the branches and the more obtuse buds; from the Bur 
Oak by the absence of corky wings on the branches. In addition to these characteristics the 
acorns and leaves which often persist will aid considerably in recognizing the different species. 
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THE AREA OF WHITE OAK 
The white oak is tolerant of many soils, growing on sandy plains, grav- 
elly ridges, rich uplands and moist bottom lands. It reaches its best 
development in rich, moist soil. 


suited to large estates or the open country. It is a noble 
tree and might frequently be planted to advantage where 
faster growing species are chosen. Although it grows 
siowly, it is very interesting to watch the development of 
a white oak growing in the open. In comparatively few 
years it begins to show its characteristic form, that in 
time becomes magnificent and impressive. It is a tree 
that will be enjoyed not only by the planter but by his 
children and his children’s children. 

The wood of white oak is the most valuable of all oaks 
Ii is ash grey in color, close-grained, hard and tough. It 
weighs about 46 pounds per cubic foot and has exceptional 
strength. It is durable in the soil. The average life of 
a white oak railroad tie is 8 to 9 years, and as a fence post 
the wood lasts 10 to 15 years. Unlike the wood of red 
oak, it will absorb very little creosote. In the open air the 


FORESTRY 


wood shrinks considerably and is liable to check badly 
unless carefully dried. Its most important uses are for 
sawed lumber, railroad ties and staves. 

Settlements commenced in the United States in the 
parts where the oak was most abundant. The colonists 
encountered the wood as soon as they landed in this 
country. It was less abundant in New England and in 
the extreme south than in the middle colonies; yet there 
was oak in New England and it extended to Florida. It 
is said that the “Charter Oak” in Connecticut was a white 
oak; and the fact that it was hollow to a sufficient extent 
to afford concealment for the precious document, and 
that it stood 200 years after that time, is proof of the 
strength of oak and of the tenacity with which it holds 
out against enemies within and without. 

The settlement and development of the country were 





made possible—at any rate were made easier—by liberal 
use of the splendid forests of oak. This wood more than 
any other fenced the farms of the pioneers, built their 
houses, barns, dams, mills, and bridges ; supplied charcoal 
for forge and furnace, and fuel for the winter fires 
throughout the hardwood regions of the United States. 
The chroniclers of early explorers and colonizers abound 
in praises of valuable oak. The Anglo-Saxon entered 
the American wilderness looking for land and he learned 
that the oak guided to the best. The pine was on the 
sand, but the oak’s preemption of the humus soils was 
fairly complete. The dairies, journals, and biographies 
of such experienced and observing woodsmen as Chris- 
topher Gist, Daniel Boone, Isaac Van Meter, and Gen- 
eral Washington show how much confidence they placed 
in oak timber as a guide to rich land, while searching 
for locations for settlements and colonies, or while ex- 


ploring routes for trade. 


Commercial Uses of White Oak 


HITE OAK in the United States, it is believed, 
exceeds in quality any other hardwood, but 
no figures are available showing the total 

amount of the wood remaining. Estimates based on 
partial measurements have placed it at 50 billion feet. 
Assuming that to be within reason, it is possible to cal- 
culate within rather wide limits the length of time it will 
last at the present rate of cutting. In 1910 the total 
sawmill output of all oaks in this country was 3,522,- 
098,000 feet, board measure. Staves and hewn rail- 
road ties would probably bring the total up to four 
billion feet. Statistics are not compiled in form to show 
species of oak separately, but perhaps one-half, or two 
billion feet is white oak, and that represents the annual 
drain upon the country’s supply of that species. 

On that basis the white oak will not hold out much 
longer than twenty-five years. 

High prices and the increasing difficulty of filling 
orders for first-class stock indicate that scarcity is already 
felt. No extensive virgin white oak forests remain to 
be exploited ; but small virgin bodies of this timber exist 


in some of the Appalachian Mountain States, and west 
of the Mississippi, but they become smaller and fewer 
year by year, while the demand for white oak increases. 

When the early pioneer located a site for a cabin he 
called upon the oak for service, and it answered his call. 
Its logs, hewn or round, built his house. The building 
was roofed with clapboards rived from a tree felled in 
his dooryard. Oak puncheons, often untouched by 
broadax or adz, formed the door, floor, latch, beds, 
benches, and the chimney. The loft floor, when there 
was one, was laid of thinner puncheons or thicker 
clapboards; for the line between the two kinds of com- 
modities was not definitely fixed. Choice trunks, mauled 
into rails, fenced the land on which they had grown. 
White oak, more than any other wood, was shaped for 
rough vehicles, such as ladder sleds, log sleds, block- 
sleds, carts, and thimbleskein wagons. The frames of 
harrows and sometimes the teeth were of oak. It was 
the wood of which the moldboards of plows were fash- 
ioned, also the beam, handles, the whiffletrees, singletrees, 
and all else pertaining to the plow except the point and 
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COMMERCIAL USES OF WHITE OAK 


cutter. It was the wood for oxboes, 
sandspikes, and levers. Farmers made 
feed troughs and licklogs of it for horses 
and mules. It was selected because of 
its hardness. The animals did not gnaw 
it to pieces as they did troughs of softer 
woods. For a similar reason it was 
made into corn and wheat bins, because 
such bins were seldom gnawed through 
by rats. It was the principal material 
for flax brakes in early times when 
nearly every house had one, and tow 
linen was manufactured by hand in most 
cabins. The old flax brake has held its 
ground to this day in some of the iso- 
lated regions of the southern Appalach- 
ian mountains. Inventors have patented 
nearly three hundred machines for break- 
ing flax, and still the old style, crude, 
white oak contrivance is not entirely ob- 
solete. The fly of the old Bradford 
printing press, the first in New York. 
was of white oak, and it has survived the 





WHITE OAK 


Radial or quarter sawed section, 
the pith rays showing as con- 
spicuous large flakes or irregu- 
lar size. It is this so-called 


Tangential or bastard cut, in 
which the pith rays appear as 
interrupted dark vertical lines 
of different lengths. These 
should not be confused, how- ae ag . 
ever, with the vessels or pores silver grain which makes 
which show as short vertical quarter sawed white oak so at- 
dotted lines seen also in the tractive and desirable as a 
radial section. finish wood. 





time the use of wood in this class 
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SHIP AND BOAT BUILDING 


A century ago in building large vessels wood was the most important and valuable material 
used, but the substitution of steel construction has progressed so rapidly that at the present 


boats is only incidental, answering principally for 


decking, interior finish, ships’ furniture, masts, spars, booms, etc. For 
smaller boats, however, such as yachts, launches, row boats, canoes and 
other pleasure craft, d is still the raw material used. White oak is 
extensively employed f eels, ribs, stern posts, stems and in some in- 
stances for coaming for open cockpit boats and interior trim for cabin 
boats. 


vicissitudes of time though long ago retired from active 
service. 

The frontier wheelwrights and wagon makers drew 
heavily upon oak when they had the boundless wilder- 
ness to choose from with full license to take what they 
would. The chucking wagons which sustained their 
maker’s reputation and their own on the rutted roads 
and rocky hills in early times, were oak-hubs, spokes, fel- 
loes, hames, bolsters, axles, standards, sandboards, and 
tongues. Lighter vehicles in late years brought hickory 
in, but the everlasting wagons of the frontiers were oak. 
The staunch felloes sustained the tires, which were in 
two or more pieces, and were bolted on. Wagons of that 
kind, strong as gun carriages, were made in Pennsylvania 
and in the South Branch Valley in Virginia, and they 
carried across the Allegheny Mountains the military sup- 
plies which accompanied Washington’s ill-fated expedi- 
tion to the Great Meadows in 1754, and Braddock’s more 
disastrous one the next year. Those were the first 
wheeled vehicles to cross from the Atlantic slope to the 
drainage basin of the Mississippi River. Oak wheels 
trundled in the van of civilization’s march toward the 
West in the early as well as in later years. 

The homemade pack saddles and stirrups, with which 
horses were equipped for forest trails, were usually oak. 
Furniture was made of it centuries before quarter-saw- 
ing was invented and before stains and fillers for deep- 
ening the tones were thought of, or ammonia fumes 
were known. When whipsaws and the rude sawmills 
began to supplant the broad ax, oak became a frame 
material for houses. Massive old residences of New 

















construction considerable 


building 


In house and other lines of 
Both red and white oak are used indiscriminately for this 
thick, 1 inch to 2% inches wide and both end and side matched. 
floor of some soft wood is laid diagonally below it with 
show windows and stores, the parquetry designs are 
employed for borders. 


preferred. 


England, New York, and farther south were frequently 
of that wood. Some of the venerable structures are 
standing yet, and their stability wins the admiration of 
all who see them. 

Numerous instances of the enduring properties of 
white oak might be cited, but a few will suffice. The 
Westfall blockhouse, which was built in Tygart’s Valley, 
Virginia, now West Virginia, as a defense against In- 
dians in 1774, stood one hundred thirty-two years, and 
when torn down, its white oak logs showed few points 
of decay. In 1776, John Minear, a German from Penn- 
sylvania, built a milldam in the same region, and a cen- 
tury afterwards the oak logs had decayed so little that 
the hewer’s ax marks were clearly seen. The oak logs in 
which portholes were cut, in the blockhouse now standing 
in the center of Pittsburgh, on the site of Fort Duquesne, 
were remarkably well preserved though exposed to 
weather during nearly one hundred fifty years. White 
oak logs from Fort Henry, on the Ohio River, at Wheel- 
ing, under whose walls was fought “the last battle of 
the Revolution,” September 11, 1782, were manufactured 
into picture frames one hundred six years after the fort 


was built. Most of the old warehouses in lower New 





PLANING MILL 


attention 
purpose, together 
It is most often laid the same as standard flooring, except that a_sub- 
deadening material i 
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PRODUCTS 
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with maple 
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color are 


floors, such as 
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classes of 
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certain 
other 


between. For 


instances numerous contrast in 


York, which were destroyed in the great fire of 1855, 
were of white oak cut in New Jersey at an early day. 

The manufacture of white oak into salable commodities 
began very early in the history of America. Europe has 
but one commercial oak, and the first colonists in this 
country were surprised to find so many here, yet they 
knew but a small part of the total number. They were 
not slow in determining the best, and they picked white 
oak. For all practical purposes it was equal to the Eng- 
lish oak, and being so much more abundant, and con- 
sequently cheaper, it soon formed portions of cargoes 
bound for the trans-Atlantic ports. A record exists of 
a shipment of oak panels from New York to Holland, 
in 1626. Sawmills were at work near the Hudson river 
one hundred sixty years before the first one on record 
appeared in England. Some of the American mills of 
a very early date operated from four to twelve saws, 
and at least one of the mills was built for wind power. 
One of the earliest commodities to go to Europe from 
the New World in considerable amounts was lumber. 
Most of it was white pine, some was red cedar, a little 
was sassafras, but part of it was oak felled in the valleys 
of the Hudson and the Delaware. The oversea lumber 
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trade was small in the first years, but it 
was one of the largest items in the earli- 
est commerce. It was a peculiar circum- 
stance that while rough lumber was go- 
ing from American to England, dressed, 
cut, and fitted material for houses wa3 
occasionally shipped from England te 
America, accompanied by carpenters to 
put the material together upon arriva! 
here. Some houses of that kind were 
built in Maryland. 

Tight cooperage staves, which were 
nearly always of white oak, were among 
the first forest products of the United 
States. 
first settlers did before they learned the 


How much experimenting the 


value of white oak as a container for 
liquors is not known, but they were early 
in possession of the knowledge and made 
practical use of it. Various commodi- 
ties were stored and shipped in the bar- 
rels made of American white oak, but 
some of the best of the wood was for 
the fine wines of the Canary Islands. 
The claim was then made and has since 
been often insisted upon that the wine 
was improved by long storage in oak 
casks. The users of barrels strongly in- 
sisted on having white oak, and the drain 
on convenient supplies was so heavy that 
experienced men declared years before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that the supply could not last much 
A New York trade committee 


in 1795 suggested reforesting old fields 


longer. 


of vehicle bo 
seasoning in 


to provide oak for the future. Long be- 
fore that time measures had been taken 
in New Jersey looking to the regulation of the stave trade. 
in 1713 an export duty of $7.50 per 1,000 was laid on 
pipes and $5 on hogsheads. Four years later the duty 
was taken off, but was replaced in 1743 and remained 
until the Revolution. 

Oak barrels at the present day frequently cross the 
ocean more than once. Some go to Russia where they 
are used as containers of oil, and these never come back. 
Others carry liquors to France, Italy, Spain, Turkey, 
and even Arabia. After they are emptied of their con- 
tents, they are refilled with wines of those countries and 
returned to America. When they have been emptied 
of their wines in this country they are frequently filled 
with vinegar and shipped once more. English ale is 
often shipped in American barrels. 

White oak wood absorbs a considerable amount of the 
spiritous liquors in the barrels. When they are emptied 
it is found profitable to drive the alcohol from the wood 
in a specially constructed distillery where hot steam is 
The alcohol thus obtained is of high grade, 


A single distillery in New Jersey 


the agent. 
worth $100 a barrel. 


oak being employed in about equal 


dy 
the 





VEHICLES AND VEHICLE PARTS 


Oak stands second in importance among the woods used for this industry, red and white 


proportion. White oak enters into the manufacture 
frames and gear parts. The photograph shows oak spokes piled for 


plant of a large spoke and hub manufacturer. 


is said to pass 250 old whiskey barrels a day through the 
hot steam process. 

Barrels for alcoholic liquors are not the only white 
cak output of cooperage shops. Pork, oil, molasses, and 
many other kinds of barrels are manufactured. 
these do not require the highest grade of oak, and staves 
of other kinds of wood are in use. The principal 
advantage of white oak over other woods, in addition to 
its strength, is that the wood is dense and seepage through 
the pores of the wood is very small. Barrels of a cer- 
tain wood may hold one liquid with little leakage, and 
The dense summer wood, 


Some of 


be entirely unfit for others. 
which forms a large part of the annual rings of growth 
of white oak, is the part of the wood which makes it 
exceptionally valuable for tight cooperage. The liquids 
can not seep through. 

Small oak staves in early times were made into numer- 
ous vessels other than barrels, such as tubs, kegs, churns, 
and well buckets. The latter use was common. A 
bucket of that kind dips easily on account of its weight. 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,” of Samuel Woodworth’s well- 
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known poem, was probably made of Massachusetts white 
oak. 

Salt barrels are made, and for a century have been 
made principally of white oak staves with hickory hoops. 
Two sizes are used, one of 280 and the other of 350 
pounds. In Tennessee, and perhaps elsewhere as well, 
white oak trees, about ten inches in diameter, are worked 
into hoops for tobacco hogsheads. Only the sapwood 
and a little of the adjacent heart will answer the require- 
ments. Smaller trees are useless and larger ones are 
too brittle. 





FURNITURE 


White oak is an important furniture wood, and supplies nearly 50 per 
cent of the total quantity of raw material used in this industry 
annually. The picture shows oak rocking chair parts ready for assem- 
bling. 


BRIDGES AND PILING 


In situations alternately wet and dry, white oak is one 
of the best obtainable woods. The long service which 
it gives has increased its use for piles, piers, wharfs, 
quays, seawalls, bulkheads, wingwalls, booms, milldams, 
forebays, aqueducts, penstocks, and headgates. The su- 
perstructure of wharfs and bridges, which are the parts 
always above water, are preferably of lighter wood than 
oak, but the cribs and piles on which the superstructure 
rests have more frequently been built of oak than of any 
other wood in regions where oak could be conveniently 
had. 

Oak formed the keels, ribs, planking, and other heavy 
lower timbers of early American ships, white pine the 
masts, and other woods filled various places. Boston 
yards preferred white oak pins or treenails, but most 
others used locust. The gallic acid in the oak stained 
the wood if iron bolts were substituted for treenails, and 
prejudice against iron for that purpose was nearly uni- 
versal, though evidence was wanting to show that the 
wood was hurt by the stain. At the 
bolts have nearly displaced treenails of all kinds of wood 
in ship building. English boat builders supplied their 
yards with American white oak, while insisting that 
The knees for large vessels 


present time iron 


European oak was better. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


were usually of live oak, but were sometimes hewed from 
natural crooks, or roots of white oak. That was before 
the art of bending to the required shade was understood. 

The increased use of iron and steel in modern ship 
building has not driven wood from that industry, though 
many vessels are constructed with comparatively little 
The uses of white oak about the boat yard are 
It enters into planking, keels, and hulls. Canal 
though the upper parts 


wood. 
many. 
boat bottoms are made of it, 
may be of Douglass fir, southern pine, or some other 
species which affords long timbers. Modern passenger 
vessels, though principally of steel, employ white oak 
in large quantities for interior finish. 

Two hundred years ago in New England and New 
York, builders used it for its strength—and used much 
more than was necessary; but the modern architect and 
builder employ it for its beauty. They now put in beams 
and braces of cheaper material to give the necessary 
strength and stability to the structure; and they work 
the oak to produce artistic effects. Color schemes for 
finish are studied; and with stains, fumes, and _ fillers, 
attractive combinations are made which were once totallv 
unknown to the house builder. 

As a hardwood flooring material, white oak is second 
only to sugar maple in quality. It is worked into par- 
quet flooring as well as the ordinary tongued and grooved 
pattern. Some of the finest floors are of quarter-sawed, 
but oak of that kind is commonly reserved for panels, 
wainscoting, beams, and columns. Oak mantels are one of 
the luxuries of modern houses. The stair is another piece 
of indoor architecture where the wonderful wealth and 
variety of the white oak’s grain, figure, and color may 
be shown to excellent advantage. The newel posts, rail- 
ing, spindles, steps, and capitals give the opportunity to 
display the fine finish of oak from every angle. Base- 
boards, grilles, blinds, picture molding, and curtain poles, 
add to the display of a well-finished interior of oak. 

Houses were once roofed with oak shingles and clap- 
boards, but that is seldom done now, although 20 million 
oak shingles were manufactured in the United States 
in 1907. 

Quarter-sawing became popular about 
ing the log in the process of converting it into lumber, 
the cut is made radially, that is, on a line from the heart 
That cuts the medullary rays in such a way 
These 


Few of them were white oak. 


1885. By tilt- 


to the sap. 
that their broad surfaces are exposed to view. 
are the “mirrors” of oak—the bright patches which are 
so much admired in well-selected wood. Quarter-sawing 
opened a new era for oak. It was a wasteful method 
of manufacturing lumber, but prices were good. 

The manufacture of fixtures calls for the highest 
grades of white oak, because it is a class of work meant 
largely for show, and no inferior material will pass. 
Fixtures, as the term is here used, include counters, show 
cases, saloon bars, built-in tables, desks, and partitions 
in banks, wall cabinets for stores, and other large cabi- 
nets. In no class of work can the massive beauty of oak 
be displayed to better advantage. 

About one-fourth of all the furniture now made in the 
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United States is white oak. The substantial chairs, bed- 
steads, bureaus, and tables, which were once made by 
hand by rural workman before the modern factory with 
its machines was known, are now classed as antiques, 
but age has added to their value. Few fillers and finish- 
ers were then employed, and the natural grain of the 
wood remained unchanged. Solid oak furniture is not 
often made now, except the cheapest or the most expen- 
sive kinds. Common chairs, bedsteads, and tables are 
low priced, and of plain-sawed material; and expensive, 
deeply carved pieces are solid, because only thick, solid 
wood will display the carvings. The medium-priced oak 
furniture is practically all veneered. 

Chair making is an industry almost separate and dis- 
tinct from the manufacture of furniture, and while many 
woods are employed, oak is the most important. Chair 
factories often make nothing else, and they turn out 
large numbers of standard patterns, some very cheap, 
others of better grade. 

Strength fits oak for certain kinds of musical instru- 
ments, and beauty for others. While oak figures in the 
manufacture of guitars, melodeans, orchestrions, and in 
racks and cabinets which form the furniture and equip- 
ment of the music room; but the most massive oak is 
seen in pipe organs for halls and churches. 

White oak is not a handle wood to the same degree 
that hickory is, but it is much employed for certain kinds 
of handles. In some parts of the Atlantic coast it is 
used as ax handles. It is toughened for that service by 
boiling it in oil. The sapwood of saplings only is used, as 
the heartwood is too brash, and even the sapwood of 
large trees will not do. 

Oil tanks of white oak are specially preferred. because 
the oil is liable to seep through most other woods. Enor- 
mous oak tanks were built in the oil fields of Pennsy!- 
vania and West Virginia in the early days of the de- 
velopment of oil fields in that region. 

White oak out on the hills of Maryland was serving 
as cross-ties before the locomotive came on the scene. 
The first railroad out of Baltimore, aiming for the Ohio 
River, was operated by horsepower, and the short, cast- 
iron rails were nailed down on white oak timbers. Eighty 
years ago it came to the front as tie materal, and it has 
held its place against all rivals. It serves other rail- 
road purposes equally well. It makes the enormous 
bumping posts at track ends; beams in car frames which 
receive jerks and impacts; frame posts, spring blocks, 
pilot beams, log-car bunks, cattle stops, car seats, and 
the interior wood work of passenger coaches. 

It is possible to extend much further the classes or 
groups of commodities in the manufacture of which 
white oak is used, but that would only accentuate the 
fact that the wood approaches universal use more nearly 
than any other of this country, or of any country. Ik 
is employed in dimensions large and small; ribbons for 
basket weavers, and columns for halls and balconies; 
runners and cross pieces for toy sleds, and beams for 
cold storage doors; wood for cheese boxes, pulleys in 
machine shops, water wheels, road scrapers, merry-go- 














rIGHT COOPERAGE 


White oak is the premier wood in this industry, and is used almost 
to the exclusion of all other woods as raw material in the manufac- 
ture of staves and heading for high grade barrels, kegs and casks 
and other containers of wines and liquors, for both foreign and 


domestic use. 


rounds, saddle trees, whip handles, sucker rods for oil 
wells as a substitute for hickory, ten pines, caskets and 
coffins, bench screws, elevator cages, spring bars, water 
gates for mills; neck yokes for roguish horses and roll- 
ing hoops for playful children. 

(Much of the information in this article was secured 
by courtesy of the United States Forest Service.) 


FOREST KING FALLS 


HE Nehalem, Oreg., forests have lost a king. A 

giant spruce tree that is estimated to be nearly 

1,000 years old has fallen a victim to the havoc 
of astorm. This representative of the earliest of Oregon 
trees measured some 19 feet at the point where it was 
broken. Throngs continue to visit this fallen wonder of 
wonders, and not a few have attempted to count the 
numberless rings by which its age is computed by scien- 
tists. 

At Watseco, Oreg., a huge cedar tree holds a place of 
honor among the attractions. It is 17 feet in diameter, 
and is said to be about 2,000 years old. 

The Nehalem country claims some unequalled records 
for the age of Oregon native trees. The violence of the 
gales sweeping up into the God’s Valley district have laid 


low many woodland lords. 








The Sequoia National Park 


By 


MarK DANIELS 


E.x-General Superintendent of National Parks 


HERE are few who have not suffered attacks of 
wanderlust. In some it takes a disguised form 
and calls for consultation to arrive at the proper 
In restlessness 


can be recognized at once, without the aid of so much as 


diagnosis. others that strange seasonal 
a thermometer, as the itching foot, as it is called out 
West. Whether the desire to roam the earth is prompted 
by an instinct inherited from our nomadic forbears or by 
those local conditions which so frequently make travel! 
advisable, it is certain that once the desire is temporarily 
gratified the disease becomes permanent and can be cured 
only by amputation. 

Of the numerous and varied types of attractions which 
lure the weary business man with waking dreams of 


travels in other climes, three seem to be possessed of a 


the sea, the desert and the 





charm of singular virulence 
mountains. Perhaps it is because in these three widely 
different fields we find that nature, in her sublime sim- 
plicity, leads us back with steady hand to that closer rela- 
tion with the Creator which childhood’s dreams are made 
of. Perhaps it is that in great expanse men’s souls 
stretch out and the veil of human pettiness is sometimes 
lifted. Whatever may be the reason, it is certain that once 
a deeper draught of either of these three cups is taken, 
there ensues a thirst for more that knows no quenching. 
About the sea I cannot speak with knowledge born of 
personal experience, but I have never known a deep-sea 
sailor who had breathed the breath of the ocean deep 
into his lungs who could put the longing for the sea 


entirely out of his heart. As for the desert and the 











Photo by Mark Daniels. LOOKING WEST 


This view is from the point on the upper slopes of the great mountain known as The Chimney. 








WHITNEY 
Near Mt. Whitney are four great canyons, one 


FROM MT. 


of which is half a mile deeper than the canyon of the Colorado in Arizona, and many forests of the giant Sequoias. 
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AN UNNAMED LAKE 


These sparkling gems are legion in number in the southern Sierras. Some are hidden in forest glades, others glisten like jewels in their platinum 
settings of perpetual snow; all are a delight to the traveler. This one, so well worthy of a name but as yet unchristened, is near Agnew 
Meadows, Sequoia National Park. 


mountain tops, I can speak with the feeling of one who 
has been bitten by the bacillus, for I have roamed through 
ranges and deserts afoot, astride the trusty jackass, aboard 
the grumbling mule and clinging to the saddle horn of 
a bucking cayuse, and that longing for the desert’s ex- 
panse and the crisp air of lofty peaks is always with me. 
Nor is my case unique, for every year sees some gray- 
haired retired miner whose suddenly acquired wealth 
necessitates his stealing stealthily from the route of fash- 
ionable places to shade his eyes for one more lingering 
look at the shimmering desert that yielded him her treas- 
ures. Each spring finds an ever-increasing throng 
turning toward the mountains for another sight of ver- 
dant forests and snow-clad peaks. 

For those whose predilections are for mountain crags, 
forest glades and echoing canyons, there is perhaps no 
place more replete with such features than Sequoia Park 
and the surrounding territory. Situated at the southern 
end of the Sierra Nevada in California, the area cov- 
ered by the National Park and contiguous national for- 
ests includes Mt. Whitney, the highest peak in the United 
States, four great canyons, one of which is one-half mile 
deeper than the canyon of the Colorado in Arizona, and 





many forests of Sequoia Gigantea in one of which is the 
greatest and oldest tree on earth. 

Roughly speaking, this area is fifty miles wide and 
sixty miles long as the crow flies. Traversing the north- 
erly half and flowing in a westerly direction are the mid- 
dle and the south forks of the King’s River. The former 
stream is in one place seven thousand feet below the 
upper rim of its canyon, and while the walls are not 
vertical as in the Colorado, it flows through the deepest 
canyon in the world and is a most impressive sight. 
Separating the drainage area of the King’s from the 
Kern is the King’s-Kern Divide, a jagged range that lies 
to the south and generally parallels the south fork of the 
King’s River. From the park line east this wonderful 
spur, together with the Sphinx Crest, forms an all but 
impassable barrier between the King’s and Kern, and to 
the traveler its many spires beckon the enthusiast to 
essay its ascent for a peep at the world beyond. But the 
bleaching bones of a sturdy burro will testify to the 
futility of such an attempt, at least at the place where I 
endeavored to pass through. There are, of course, two 
or three passes which can be traversed on foot and which 
could be made safe for animals by a little judicious trail 


building. 
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THE KERN DOMES, KERN 


Overlooking the famous canyon these peaks are a notable feature of the wall which shuts in the almost level floor of the canyon. 


RIVER CANYON, CAL. 
These walls are 


not so vertical nor so systematically shaped as those of the Yosemite but in places they rise to an altitude of over three thousand feet above 


the river. 

Across the King’s-Kern Divide about two miles west 
of its junction with the crest of the High Sierra is a trail 
that connects the King’s River Canyon with the Kern 
River Canyon and crosses at Harrison Pass. It is possi- 
ble to take animals over this pass, but hardly advisable. 
Construction work is now being performed on the trail 
over the pass and a safe and easy passage for animals is 
assured for next season. 

The Kern River has its source in the almost countless 
number of small lakes and mountain tarns which nestle 
around the upper bases of the peaks which form the 
Kern-King’s Divide and the main ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada from Junction Peak south. The Kern flows iu 
an almost due south direction, practically at right angles 
with the direction of the South Fork of the King’s. To 
the east of the great Kern Canyon the main ridge of the 
Sierra Nevada bars the passage to the famous Owens 
River valley and to the west the great Western Divide 
separates the Kern from the Kaweah. With the Sphinx 
Crest and King’s-Kern Divide running in an easterly 
and westerly direction, the Great Western Divide and the 
main ridge of the High Sierra running parallel to one 
another in a northerly and southerly direction, each with 
its lofty peaks and serrated crest silhouetted against the 


sparkling azure skies, the country is divided into three 
sections each of which is a riot of beauty and a wonder- 
land well calculated to fascinate the camper and mountain 
climber and banish from his mind all thoughts of time. 

To attempt to describe the entire area would at least 
indicate a monumental conceit on the part of even the 
greatest of writers. To attack the task of an adequate 
description of even a smaller section must, to those who 
have traversed this country, appear presumptuous; but 
at least I may indicate some of the beauties which may 
be ecountered on a trip crossing the Great Western Di- 
vide, the Kern Canyon and the main range of the Sierra 
Nevada. Perhaps the most fortunate circumstance, in 
connection with this rugged. and broken country, is the 
fact that there are certain trails which lead one along 
canyon floors, swinging around great bluffs and over high 
passes with astonishingly little danger. 

The orthodox port of entry to this land of enchant- 
ment is the small town of Vasalia in Tulare County, Cali- 
fornia, where, amongst other attractions offered by the 
general locality, one may secure enchiladas, frijoles and 
Spanish chicken prepared and served in a manner that 
justifies the claim to a true Spanish origin. If the trav- 
eler is so fortunate as to dine upon one of these old Mexi- 
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can mysteries, the disagreeable elements which he may 
encounter in the automobile trip from Visalia to the Giant 
Forest in Sequoia National Park will be ameliorated by 
the pleasant recollection of his repast. 

The road to the Giant Forest, after crossing the plain, 
strikes the Kaweah River and follows up the Little Val- 
ley and Canyon to the junction of the Middle and North 
orks. There it crosses the River and follows the North 


Fork of the Kaweah, climbing gradually above it to the 


Divide. 
such an inspiring 


There are few roads in the world which possess 
view as may be seen from Administra- 
tion Point on the Park road. 

Point on to the Giant Forest the 
Fork Canyon is secured only now 


From Administration 
view of the Middle 
and then. Most of 
The giant trees whi 


the road passes through the Forest. 
are in the vicinity of the camp so 
far eclipse all conceptions of the marvelous that thoughts 


of the canyon view are banished. 











A LIGHTNING ROD OF THE HIGH SIERRA 


This is University Peak as seen from Kearsage Pass, near the Kings River Canyon, California. It lies to the north of Mt. Whitney and is called 


one of the lightning reds of the mountains. Its rock-ribbed summit and sides have been struck 


parent damage. 


From the Park entrance the road is on 
a steady upward grade and swings around points of the 
south shoulder of the Ash Peaks to the Old Colony Mil! 
where the first view of Moro Rock and the valley of the 
Middle Fork of the Kaweah bursts through the screen 


Park entrance. 


ci trees in a breath-taking way that shocks their obser- 
vation into alert attention. At this point the road is on 
the north rim of the Middle Fork Canyon and just beyond 
Old Colony Mill, at Administration Point, rises to about 


3,500 feet above the stream which may be seen threading 


its way like quicksilver down the canyon. Straight ahead 
is Moro Rock with its domelike summit rising over 4,000 
feet above the river below. In the background some 


twelve miles away is the crest of the Great Western 


lightning countless times without much ap- 


The Giant Forest, which constitutes the terminus of the 
wagon road, surrounds a camp, some studios, the post- 
office and the Park Ranger station. The peace and rest- 
fulness of this group of monarchs pervades the camp 
and constrains the small group of tourists to speak in 
humble and softer tones. I have never known anyone 
te enter this wonderful group en route to the back 
country who did not abandon thoughts of speedy pas- 
sage to linger beneath the branches and amongst the 
towering shafts of these trees which were 3,000 years 
old when Christ was born. As a matter of fact there is 
sufficient beauty and glory within a radius of five miles 
from this camp to justify the stay of the most bored 
of tourists for several weeks. 
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In this district are the only groves of Sequoia Gigantea 
which are receding themselves to any marked extent, and 
there are in the Sequoia Park alone over one million 
trees of the species. They are not scattered throughout 
or evenly distributed as is so frequently the case of pine 
forests, but are spotted in groups and groves in certain 
To the northwest of the Giant Forest, a dis- 


locations. 
About 


tance of about eight miles, is the Muir Grove. 
three miles from the camp is another group of big trees 


FORESTRY 


It is amusing to see the tenderfoot tourist attempt to 
photograph a Giant Sequoia. There is nothing sufficiently 
approximating these trees in size within reasonable dis- 
tance. Asa result, the scale is almost lost and until one 
has spent some time in their midst the true proportions 
of them are not realized. The tourist, to whom their 
presence is strange, will frequently attempt to photograph 
them from a distance of 100 feet or so, but he begins to 
step backwards gingerly, glancing from time to time at 








Photo by Mark Daniels. 


Florence Peak is in the background and the author photographed his friends as they were admi 
: lg I 4 : ae “A 
This is on the Great Western Divide near Mt, Whitney. 


tain lake. 


near Halstead Meadows, and to the east, a distance of 
about seventeen miles by trail, and just outside the Park, 
is a grove of big trees at Redwood Meadows. Scattered 
along the trail from the Giant Forest to the Redwood 
Meadows in several places may be found small groves 
and isolated specimens. The sensation with which one 
confronts a Giant Sequoia defies description, though many 
have essayed the task. There is that subconscious feeling 
of standing in the presence of the oldest living thing on 
earth whose centuries of life have gathered about it a 
mysterious force that may be felt by all observers. But 
think of traveling through a forest of such trees! Think 
of passing from their sombre shadows into the sparkling 
sunlight and back again beneath the shaggy branches of 


another grove! 


FRANKLIN LAKE 


ring the wonderful setting of the beautiful moun- 


his finder, until he comes to a realization of the fact that 
if he can place enough distance between his lense and 
the tree to enable him to take in the trunk up to the 
first branches without intervening obstruction, he will 
be most fortunate. At first sight one is inclined to 
assume the attitude of the farmer who after a prolonged 
gaze at a hippopotamus ejaculated, “Heil, there ain’t no 
such animal.” Perhaps the only ones who have had the 
tremendousness of these trees deeply impressed upon 
them are those who have been confronted with the 
task of hewing them down. As an illustration of 
their size: The General Sherman, which is the largest 
tree, is 279 feet high, 3614 feet in diameter and is 
estimated to contain 1,000,000 feet of lumber board 


measure. When it is considered that this is equiva- 
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lent to the amount of timber that is cut from 
about forty. acres of average Minnesota timberland, 
some conception, at least, of the cubic contents of 
this tree can be secured. 

If an early start is made by saddle animal and pack 
train, the distance from Giant Forest to Redwood Mea- 
cows may be comfortably traversed in one day, and 
along the route an ever-changing view of the great can- 
yon of the Middle Fork of the Kaweah presents itself, 
first on one hand and then the other, as the trail swings 


around points 


bottom of a well, is a privalege that is granted only 
te those who eschew the beaten paths of tourist 
travel, but it is one the attainment of which justifies 
great sacrifice. 

From Redwood Meadow there are two routes which 
may be followed to reach the Great Canyon of the Kern; 
one trail follows Cliff Creek over the Great Western 
Divide by Columbine Lake into Lost Canyon, and thence 
down the Big Arroyo over the end of the Chagoopa 
Plateau and down the canyon walls to the Kern River; 

the other continues 





down into small 
ravines and up 
over projected 
plateaus. 

At Redwood 
Meadow there is a 
grove of Sequoias 
which would seem 
to have been placed 
for the special de- 
lectation of the 
night camper. 
They encircle an 
Open space in 
which has_ been 
constructed a crude 
table and fireplace 
so situated that one 
may still make his 
bed within the 
charmed circle 
without being too 
close to the kitch- 
en. The energetic 
attentions of the 
forest rangers (for 
this is outside the 
Park and in the 
National Forest) 
keeps removed to a 
reasonable distance 
the earmarks of 
former occupants, 
which, in spite of 
the requests of 
posted signs, are 
ever evident in the 
form of empty 
cans which mark 
the wake of the 
tenderfoot. To lie 
beneath the open 
sky in this enchant- 
ed circle and gaze 
up at the stars, 
which seem to be 
seen as from the 





THE GRAND SENTINEL 


This impressive peak is aptly named. It watches over the river that washes its base in moods 
varying from the placid stream of autumn to the raging torrent of 


along Deer Creek 
over Timber Gap 
to Mineral King, 
from which two 
other routes are 
available, one 
crossing Farewell 
Gap and leading to 
Soda Spring on the 
Kern River, the 
other crossing the 
great western di- 
vide near Franklin 
Lake over Frank- 
lin Pass just north 
of Florence Peak 
and down the Rat- 
tlesnake to the 
Kern River. Per- 
haps the most in- 
teresting route of 
any is the one 
which zigzags back 
and forth, crossing 
the great western 
divide at Coyote 
Pass, entering the 
lower end of the 
Kern Canyon at 
Soda Springs. This 
route develops 
eighteen miles of 
trail on the floor 
of the Kern Can- 
yon and takes in 
practically the en- 
tire length of that 
portion which is 
confined between 
precipitous walls. 
It is not, however, 
so picturesque as 
the route over 
Franklin Pass and 
cuts out the fas- 
cinating trail down 
Rattlesnake Creek, 





f early spring. 
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although it does avoid the steep and difficult trail which 
drops from the rim of the canyon to the floor at the 
junction of Rattlesnake Creek with the Kern. 

On the Franklin Pass Trail the summit of the great 
western divide is attained at the disputed elevation of 
11,300 feet. 
range of the higher Sierra is secured. 


From this pass the first view of the great 
It is stunning, 


breath taking. The 


the two most fascinating features of this district. Rat- 
tlesnake Creek lies between great walls of granite which, 
about half way down the creek, are over 2,000 feet in 
height and almost vertical. The bottom of the canyon, 
however, is for the most part wide and comparatively 
level, carpeted here and there with meadows which are 
threaded by the sparkling waters of the creek. Perhaps it 

is the contrast be- 





great peaks from 
Langley to Barn- 
ard, including Le 
Conte, Muir, Whit- 
ney Russell, 
all peaks 14,000 
feet or over, stand 
startling 
array against the 
eastern sky. The 
that is 


before 


and 


out in 


range 
stretched 
you is really the 
western di- 
but 
mountains 


great 
vide, these 
were 
from 

the 


first climbed 


the west and 
range of peaks, of 
which Florence 
Peak just to the 
south of Franklin 


Pass is one, was 
supposed to have 
been the great 
western divide and 
was so named. It 
Was not until some 
time after that the 
higher crest of the 
Sierra Nevada was 
discovered, 


ably 


prob- 
just in such a 
manner as it is dis- 
covered each year 


by those upon 











tween the moss and 
grass covered floor 


and the barren 
rock and disinte- 
grated granite of 
the pass which 
adds such charm 
to that portion of 
the trail which 


leads through Rat- 
tlesnake Canyon, 
but in addition to 
this, there is an un- 
deniable and a very 
charac- 
forma- 


distinctive 
ter to the 
tion of the canyon 
walls, which makes 
this bit of trail 
stand out in one’s 
memory. There 
are more colors in 
the granite of the 
walls and they are 
also sculptured in 
such a 
interesting 


way as to 
cast 
shadows and carry 
spots of sunlight. 
The charm of the 
canyon casts its 
spell over even the 
dumb, as is evi- 
denced by the pro- 
fusion of those rep- 
tiles that have 
given the creek its 


whose vision it 

bursts for the first name. Exercising 
time from Frank- Phet Mark Daniels, THE KERN RIVER alertness for the 
fe cond --ciniilar sa, seca cls, fn ‘thn cs ak ee ni eed he es Ses a es wily snake adds a 
matiinwes Sst CC”) ee of tele 
ern ridge. It is a est, as it were. 


bit confusing to find the lower ridge named the great 
western divide, while the main crest of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, with its towering peaks, is the true divide. 

It is difficult to leave Franklin Pass with the vast 
panorama of mountain peaks and canyons stretching on 
all sides, but the trail down Rattlesnake Canyon traverses 
a country so new and different from that over which the 
trail to this point has led that the regrets are of short 


To me Rattlesnake Canyon and the Siberian 


curation. 
outposts, about twenty miles further along the trail, are 


The descent from the upper rim of the Kern Canyon 
tu the floor is the most tedious portion of this wonderful 
trail. 
ber and the trail endless. 
find the river within a stone’s throw, but after fifteen or 


The zigzags back and forth seem countless in num- 
At each turn one expects to 


twenty have been made, the river is still as far as ever. 
The drop is about 1,800 feet, at every 100 of which the 
patient mule cranes his neck astern and reproaches hu- 
manity with a pained expression and pleading eye. The 
trail finally emerges, however, upon the broad grass- 
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Photo by Mark Daniels 


THE KINGS-KERN DIVIDE 


This is the view west from Kearsage Pass and looking over into Bullfrog Lake. From 


the Great Western Divide may be ol 


covered floor of the canyon where flows a real river 
abounding in jumping trout. 

From this point to the head of the Kern Canyon is 
twelve miles and there are good camping places along 
the entire distance. The floor of the canyon is compara- 
tively level, though the trail here and there climbs up 
over piles of talus, as if to give a clearer view up and 
down the river. The walls of the canyon are not so ver- 
tical as those of the Yosemite nor are they so symmetri- 
cally shaped, but in places they rise to an altitude of 3,009 
feet or more above the river. Riding through this canyon 
is almost like a morning’s ride in a city park, with every- 
thing visible magnified many times. The trail crosses the 
river at Funston Camp just above the junction of the Big 
Arroyo and the Kern and the crossing must be negotiated 
by fording. From this point on the variety of trees is one 
of the fascinations. Cedar, pine, quaking aspen, and that 
most beautiful of trees, the gnarled and picturesque juni- 
per, are grouped and blended by the Master-hand with 
« skill that defies duplication and drives the chill of dis- 
couragement deep into the soul of the landscape gardener. 
The canyon is alive with bird life. On one trip I saw 
Nutall woodpeckers, red-breasted sap suckers, California 
woodpeckers, the Cassin King bird, fly catchers, jays, 
crioles, wood warblers, and a wonderful western tanager, 
fiashing through the filtering sunlight arrayed in his 
scarlet, black and gold plumage. 





ure some idea of the lightning-torn peaks of 
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ON WHITNEY’S PEAK 


ird assistant to Secretary of the Interior Lane, 
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of 


National Parks, and Emerson Hough, the well- 
Mt. Whitney. 
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THE HIGHEST PEAK IN THE UNITED STATES 
This is Mt. Whitney in southern California, and for all its distinction as the highest mountain in this 
country it is most easy of ascent and from this point of view not at all impressive. From its summit 
may be seen the town of Tom Pine, two miles below, and the inclination is strong to step carefully 
in fear of dislodging some stone that might crush the tiny hamlet. 


The ascent up the canyon is commenced at Junction 
Meadow at an elevation of 8,000 feet. From there the 
trail climbs steadily to an elevation of approximately 
11,000 and then drops to 10,300 at Crab Tree Meadow 
This is the camp from which most trips are made, from 
the western side, to the summit of Mt. Whitney. Despite 
the fact that Mt. Whitney is the highest peak in the 
United States, the ascent is in no way: difficult except for 
those to whom the presence of pure ozone in the lower- 
niost cavities of the lungs is a strange and terrifying ex- 
perience. There is a stretch of about 500 feet called the 
Chimney which presents a few passages here and there 
which at first seem a trifle difficult to negotiate, but they 
become simple as they are approached. The summit is 
pervaded with a spirit of aloofness from the lower 
world which is most impressive and this, together with 


the view of Lone Pine over two miles below and less 





than twelve miles to the east, 
seems to lift the peak to an alti- 
tude that more closely approxi- 
mates the heavens than many of 
those who climb had ever hoped 
to attain. The east shoulder of 
the mountain is a vertical preci- 
pice of 1,500 feet, at the base 
of which lies a small lake which 
is partly covered with snow and 
ice. Desolation and lightning- 
pierced piles of granite boulders 
surround the peak on every side, 
and if the ever-imminent storm 
does not suggest the advisability 
of immediate departure, the cold 
and the sensation of approaching 
tragedy are bound to do so. 
Strangely enough the return trip 
is more difficult than the ascent 
and sighs of relief are a familiar 
sound to the stunted pines of 
Crab Tree Meadow. 

The next fifteen miles of the 
trail that leads to Whitney 
Meadows is a_ succession of 





weird scenery and startling pano- 
ramas. The trail passes over the 
sand flat to the east of Mt. Guyot 
and around the southern shoulder 
of the Siberian Outpost to the 
home of the golden trout. 
Scenery, like people, is of in- 
terest in proportion to the degree 
of individuality which it ex- 
presses. <A rolling hill of non- 
descript character will no more 
interest a traveler than will a 
person with nondescript features 
and mediocre mind. There is a 
strange individuality to the 
scenery in the vicinity of the Si- 
berian Outpost which is all but 
intangible. On either side of the trail are fields of dwarf 
lupins of that pale blue which suggests the watery eye of 
In the distance not many miles 


the “ancient mariner.” 
are forests of spectral trees silhouetted against the neutral 
gray of granite peaks. The entire scene is pregnant with 
the spirit of mystery and desolation. In sharp contrast 
to it is the babbling brook that tumbles down over the 
granite boulders that have resisted the disintegrating 
forces. 

Whitney Meadows are threaded by Golden Trout 
Creek, which is the home of the famous golden trout and 
the only place in the world where this particular variety 
of fly-loving, golden-bellied trout are to be found. The 
meadow on either side of the creek is free of any 
growth, save grass, for hundreds of yards, and if your 
eye is sharp enough and your hand sufficiently skilled, 
you may cast a fly into the corner of the pool forty or 
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Photo by Mark Daniels 
THE SUPPLY TRAIN 
The cook and the pack mules and horses descending from Franklin 
Pass on the Great Western Divide at the time the author with a 
party of friends visited that section. 


fifty feet away and see the wily trout jump from the 
shadow of the bank. It is like fishing in a gold-fish bowl 
and catching real gold-fish, and if you are possessed of the 
sportsman instinct, your constant inclination will be to 
toss the beauties back into the stream. 

















Photo by Mark Daniels. 


ON MT. WHITNEY’S SUMMIT 
E. O. McCormick, a vice-president of the Southern Pacific R. R., one of 
a party which last summer spent some time in the park, standing at 
the rock monument which marks the top of the highest peak in the 
United States. 
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From Whitney Meadows the trail leads over the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Nevada through Cottonwood Camp, by 
Horseshoe Meadow and down, down, down to Lone Pine. 
On every side are snow-clad peaks, mountain streams 
verdant forests, until the true eastern slope is 
On the north shoulder of Wonoga Peak the 
first Lake and the desert ushers in 
another phase of nature. From here on, arid desolation 
is the keynote. Through the haze, the great salt basin 
of Owen's Lake appears like a mirage a mile and a half 
below. The barren slopes of the Panamint Range which 
hide Valley mammoth 
mounds outposting the way to the Funeral Range beyond. 

At Lone Pine the stage runs to the railroad station 
farewell to this land of dreams. Each 
halting step on the downward trail spells another tug 
at the heart strings to return for one more night up near 
the stars and in the life-giving air intended for the lungs 


and 
reached. 


view of Owen’s 


Death from view appear as 


which means 


cf man whom God made in his own image. 





FIGHTING MOTHS WITH PARASITES 

VER 12,000,000 

which prey on the gipsy moth and brown-tail 

moth 201 towns in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island dur- 
ing the fall of 1914 and spring of 1915, according to the 
annual report of the Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture. As a result of the 
successful establishment of colonies of these and other 
parasites which feed on the gipsy and brown-tail moths, 
marked progress is being made in reducing these pests. 
Effective cooperation is being afforded by the States, 
which carry on as much work as possible within the 
infested areas, thus allowing the Federal authorities to 
carry on work along the outer border of infesta- 
tion, so as to retard the gipsy moth’s spread. 

As a result.of scouting work carried on by the ento- 
mologists in 223 towns in New England, the gipsy moth 
was found in 4 towns in Maine, 23 in New Hampshire, 
3 in Vermont, 10 in Massachusetts, and 10 in Connec- 
ticut, making a total of 50 towns where the insect had 


specimens of two _ parasites 


were released in 


field 


This scouting consists in 
all roadsides, residential 
orchards and woodlands. Where colonies are found the 
egg clusters are treated with creosote and the trees are 
banded with three tanglefoot and sprayed with arsenate 


not been previously reported. 


an examination of sections, 


of lead. 

The spread of the brown-tail moth during the past 
year has been inconsiderable, the indications being that 
this pest has not infested any territory other than that 
already reported. In cooperation with the United States 
Lighthouse Service, the work of collecting moths at night 
along the coast of Connecticut and Long Island has been 
continued. 

Other activities of the Bureau in relation to the gipsy 
moth include the inspection of forest products, nursery 
stock, and stone and quarry products shipped from gipsy- 
moth territory, as well as extended investigations along 
other lines. 














National Parks as an Asset 


By Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the Interior. 


HE United States furnishes playgrounds to the 

people of this country which are, we may 

modestly state, without any rivals in the world. 
Just as the cities are seeing the wisdom and the necessity 
of open spaces for the children, so, with a very large 
view, the nation has been saving from its domain the 
rarest places of grandeur and beauty for the enjoyment 
of the world. 

And this fact has been discovered by many only this 
year. Having an incentive in the expositions on the 
Pacific coast, and Europe being closed, thousands have 
for the first time 
crossed the continent 
and seen one or more 
of the national parks. 
That such mountains 
and glaciers, lakes and 
canyons, forests and 
waterfalls were to be 
found in this country 
‘was a_ revelation to 
many, who had heard 
but had not believed. 
It would appear from 
the experience of this 
year that the real awak- 
ening as to the value 
of these parks has at 
last been realized, and 
that those who have 
hitherto found them- 
selves enticed by the 
beauty of the Alps and 
the Rhine and the soft 


loveliness of the valleys HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE 


of France, may find 
equal if not more stim- 
ulating satisfaction inthe mountains, rivers, and valleys 
which this Government has set apart for them and for 
all others. 

It may reconcile those who think that money expended 
upon such luxuries is wasted—if any such there are—to 
be told that the sober-minded traffic men of the railroads 
estimate that this year more than a kundred million 
dollars usually spent in European travel was divided 
among the roalroads, hotels, and their supporting enter- 
prises in this country. 

During the year a new national park of distinction 
and unusual accessibility has come into existence. It 
crosses the Rockies in Colorado at a point of supreme 
magnificence; hence its title, the Rocky Mountain 





‘From Secretary Lane’s annual report to Congress. 
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Secretary of the Interior. 


Netional Park. Through it, from north to south, winds 
the Continental Divide—the Snowy Range in name and 
fact. Two hundred lakes grace this rocky paradise, and 
bear and bighorn inhabit its fastnesses. It has an area 
of 350 square miles and lies only 70 miles from Denver 
Many hotels lie at the feet of these mountains and three 
railroads skirt their sides. 

This is Colorado’s second national park, the other 
being Mesa Verde, where this department, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has uncovered during the last summer prehis- 
toric ruins of unpre- 
cedented scientific in- 
terest. 

Oregon has but re- 
cently completed a 
great highway along 
the Columbia _ River. 
This should be con- 
nected by road with 
Mount Hood and a 
portion of the present 
forest reserve convert- 
ed into a park. The 
limits of Sequoia Park, 
in California, the home 
of the great redwoods, 
should be so extended 
as to include the Kern 
River Canyon, a most 
practicable project to- 
day; but tomorrow 
may be too late, be- 
cause of the lumber 
interests. The Grand 
Canyon is not yet part 
of the park system, al- 
though as part of a national forest it comes under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture. 

There is no reason why this nation should not make 
its public health and scenic domain as available to all its 
citizens as Switzerland and Italy make theirs. ‘The aim 
is to open them thoroughly by road and trail and give 
access and accommodation to every degree of income. 
In this belief an effort has been made this year as never 
before to outfit the parks with new hotels which should 
make the visitor desire to linger rather than hasten on 
his journey. One hotel was built on Lake McDermott, in 
Glacier Park, one is to be built immediately on the 
shoulder of Mount Ranier, in Paradise Valley, another 
in the valley of the Yosemite, with an annex high over- 
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WHITNEY DOME 


The dome formation of the southern Sierra does not take the perfect form found in the 
Yosemite region. This dome is on the rim of the King River Canyon, California. 


head on Glacier Point, while more modest chalets are to 
be dotted about in the obscurer spots to make accessible 
the rarer beauties of the inner Yosemite. For with the 
new Tioga road, which, through the generosity of Mr. 
Stephen T. Mather and a few others, the Government 
has acquired, there is to be revealed a new Yosemite, 
which only John Muir and others of similar bent have 
seen. This is a Yosemite far different from the quiet 
incomparable valley. It is a land of forests, snow, and 
glaciers. From Mount Lyell one looks, as from an 
island, upon a tumbled sea of snowy peaks. Its lakes 
many of which have never been fished, are alive with 


trout. And through it foams the Tuo- 
lumne River which in a mile drops a 
mile, a water spectacle destined to 
world celebrity. Meeting obstructions 
in its slanting rush, the water now and 
then rises nearly perpendicularly, form- 
ing upright foaming arcs sometimes 50 
feet in height. These “water wheels,” a 
dozen or more in number, ‘will be ac- 
cessible next summer by a trail to be 
built when the snow melts in June. 

While as the years have passed we 
have been modestly developing the 
superb scenic possibilities of the Yellow- 
stone, nature has made of it the largest 
and most populous game preserve in the 
Western Hemisphere. Its great size, 
altitude, its vast wilderness, its plentiful 
waters, its favorable conformation of 
rugged mountain and sheltered valley, 
and the nearly perfect protection af- 
forded by the policy and the scientific 
care of the Government have made this 
park, since its inauguration in 1872, the 
natural and inevitable center of game 
conservation for this nation. There is 
something of significance in this. It is 
the destiny of the national parks, if 
wisely controlled, to become the public 
laboratories of nature study for the 
nation. And from them specimens may 
be distributed to the city and State pre- 
serves, as is now being done with the elk 
of the Yellowstone which are too abun- 
dant, and may be later with the antelope. 

If Congress will but make the funds 
available for the construction of roads 
over which automobiles may travel with 
safety (for all the parks are now open to 
motors) and for trails to hunt out the 
hidden places of beauty and dignity, we 
may expect that year by year these parks 
will become a more precious possession 
of the people, holding them to the fur- 
ther discovery of America and making 
them still prouder of its resources, 
esthetic as well as material. 





WOOD PRESERVERS’ CONVENTION 


HE Twelfth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 

can Wood Preservers’ Association will be held 

at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, January 18, 19 and 
20, 1916. Delegates from the United States and Can- 
ada will attend and it is expected many outsiders will be 
drawn to the Convention by reason of their interest in 
the conservation of our forest resources and the eco- 
nomic utilization of wood. 








The Forests of Alaska 


By HENRY 


Chief Forester, l 


HE American people are only just coming to 

realize that large portions of Alaska are habitable 

and that, through the development of the valua- 
ble resources, there will be an extensive permanent pop- 
ulation, destined to make the territory an important part 
of our nation. The average visitor today goes as far 
north as Skagway. He sees only a small corner of 
Alaska, though it is a part abounding in interest and rich 
in opportunities for development. Perhaps most visitors 
are interested chiefly in the unmatched scenery, the 
rugged mountains of the mainland and of the larger 
islands, the narrow, sinuous passages between the islands 
and in the deep inlets, the snowfields, glaciers, and water- 
falls, and the Indian villages with their emblematic and 
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mortuary totem poles. The tourist is able to get a glimpse 
of a few of the larger mines, and visits some of the 
numerous canneries and fish-salting establishments. But 
a real appreciation of the actual conditions and the 
problems of development can be obtained only by taking 
time to go about among the various islands of the Archi- 
pelago, stopping off at different points to see the resources 
themselves and the beginnings that are being made for 
their development—the logging operations, the mines, 
the quarries, the settlers’ homesteads, and the fishing 
enterprises. 

Such a visit reveals the fact that one of the most 
important of the resources of southeastern Alaska is the 
timber. The high range of the mainland and the back- 





WESTERN RED CEDAR IN ALASKA 


The forests on the southern coast of Alaska represent an extension of th 
many of the same species, with trees of large size and heavy yield, a 
the western red cedar grows in abundance, mingling with the spr 
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e coast belt of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. There are 
nd there are similar characteristics of forest life. In southeastern Alaska 
uce, hemlock, and the Alaska yellow cedar. : 
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HEAVY TIMBER IN THE 


The heaviest stands of timber in the Tongass National Forest occur on 
astonishingly good development on beds of boulders and stones v 
often occurs to the exclusion of other species and in such locations 
foreground. 


bone of the larger islands rise above timberline, but many 


ci the islands and peninsulas of the mainland have a 
relatively low elevation and are wooded to the top. But 
the forests, as viewed from the water, give little idea 
of their real character. Seen from a distance, they may 
appear unimpressive. If, however, one goes back into 
the woods, landing, for example, at the head of one of 
the innumerable bays, he finds himself in a great timber 
forest, with the characteristics and many of the same 
species found in the forests of the coast of Washington. 
It is in reality in the same forest region as western 
Washington and British Columbia, for southeastern 
Alaska, under the influence of favorable ocean currents, 
is characterized by a very equable climate, a relatively 
long growing season, and a large amount of moisture. 
These are the same climatic conditions that create the 
great forests of the northwest coast of the States. There 
is on the coast of Alaska, as farther south, the same 
response of vegetation to climate and a forest composed 








TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST 


the flats, benches, and protected slopes. The trees reach, however, an 
where the soil is meager. On the better and deeper soils, the Sitka spruce 
very largely predominates in the stand. Chief Forester Graves in the 


1 


of trees of large size and heavy yield, and having the 
same general form, character of reproduction and of life 
development. 

We may speak of the northern coast forests of the 
States as representing the center of best deveiopment 
of the prevailing forest type, and the Alaskan coast 
forests as its northern extension. As one moves from the 
center or optimum region of development of a forest 
type, the number of species drops off and the trees do not 
reach as great a size and yield. This is true of Alaska 
One conspicuous species of the Washington and Oregon 
coast is absent, the Douglas fir, as well as a number of 
the less important species. The forest is made up chiefly 
of Sitka spruce, western hemlock, and red and yellow 
cedar, with a number of other species so scattered or so 
inferior as to be of no economic importance. The trees 
are also smaller, for in Alaska the spruce reaches a maxi- 
mum diameter of about 8 feet and a height of over 200 
feet, while in the States one finds spruce more than 12 








The most important species in Alaska is the Sitka spruce. 
A single log brought to one 
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SITKA SPRUCE 


, THE TONGASS NATIONAL 


of the local mills was 154 f 


FOREST 


Single trees reach a diameter of over seven feet and a height of 200 
t long and scaled 18,000 board feet. Many parts of the forest 


to seventy-five thousand feet per acre, limited areas carry one hundred thousand feet per acre. 


rather than a small yield in Alaska. 


The coast belt extends from Dixon’s entrance west to 
Kenai Peninsula, a distance of about 1,000 miles, inter- 


rupted at several points where the mountains extending 
to the sea are so rugged and rocky or have such a cover 
of ice and snow that tree vegetation is prohibited. Just 
as the Alaskan coast forests have a smaller development 
than the coast forests further south in the States, so the 
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northwestern portion of the belt within Alaska has a 
smaller development than the southeastern extremity. 
The bulk of the timbered area of the south coast of 
Alaska is included in two National Forests, the Tongass 
Forest, comprising the principal timber areas southeast of 
Cape St. Elias, while the balance is incorporated in the 
Chugach Forest. 

The fact that there are only two National Forests in 
Alaska and these confined to the south coast has given 









tonwoods, and is an extension westward of the north 
Canadian forest. 


THE TONGASS FOREST 


The Tongass National Forest, comprising an area of 





about fifteen million acres, contains one of the mosi 
extensive bodies of timber remaining in the United 
States. Its great extent, its enormous volume of useful 
products, and its accessibility give to this Forest far 














AN INDIAN LOGGING CAMP ON 


The National Forest timber sales furnish labor to native tribes and will be an increasing factor 
merly the cutting of timber was confined for the most part to material near the shore which could be “hand-logged,” that is, cut and put 
into the water wholly by hand labor. Modern logging appliances are now being introduced and the work in the lumber woods becoming more 


highly organized. 


rise to a popular impression that there is little or no 
timber elsewhere in the Territory. It is true that the 
heaviest timber is within the area already described. But 
it is also a fact that a large part of interior Alaska was 
originally covered with a natural forest growth. Taking 
the Territory as a whole, about 40 per cent of the total 
area was originally wooded; and that is almost as great 
a percentage as the original forest area of the States. 
The forests of the interior of Alaska are, however, of a 
totally different type from those on the south coast— 
different species, smaller trees, smaller yield; a forest 
which will not play much, if any, part in the supply of 
the general lumber markets of the country, but which is 
of enormous importance for building up and maintaining 
local industries and domestic needs. It is a forest 
chiefly composed of white spruce, white birch, and cot- 


THE TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST 


















in forwarding the prosperity of the Indians. For- 


more than local importance. It will be a great factor in 
the industrial upbuilding of Alaska. As a reservoir of 
forest supplies it has an importance that makes its prob- 
lems of national interest. 

The favorable climatic conditions have produced a 
forest of large yield of valuable timber. Not uncom- 
monly individual spruce trees contain over 15,000 feet 
cf lumber. During the last year a single log was brought 
inito a mill in Ketchikan that scaled 18,000 feet. It was 
154 feet long and 41 inches in diameter at the top end. 
Many stands yield 50,000 board feet per acre, and 
restricted areas run as high as 100,000 feet per acre. 
There are now on the Tongass Forest fully eight to ten 
million acres carrying merchantable timber which will 
average, over the entire area, not less than 7,000 to 


9,000 feet at a conservative estimate. This does not 
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iclude several million acres scattered throughout the 
Forest whose timber cannot at the present time be con- 
sidered of merchantable character. A total of from 60 
to 70 billion feet of timber of useful sizes and quality 
is a conservative estimate. 

The timber constitutes one of the greatest natural 
resources of southeast Alaska. There is not only an 
abundant supply for local use, but there are exceptional 
opportunities for the development of wood using indus- 
tries for export from Alaska. The timber is of good 
quality and of heavy yield, and it is very accessible, easily 
logged, and close to water transportation. On_ the 
Tongass National Forest there are over 12,000 miles of 
shore line. The timber is close to the water and can 
be easily logged, with a small amount of investment re- 
quired for improvements. There are many undeveloped 
water powers close at hand and available for use in run- 
ning a sawmill or pulp mill. Under right handling, that 
provides for the perpetuation of the forest, not less than 
five or six hundred million feet could be taken each year 
from the Tongass Forest without reducing the total stock, 
as the new growth would equal the amount cut. 

The heavy rainfall which occurs on the greater portion 
of the Tongass National Forest prevents, during normal 
seasons, serious danger from fire. This heavy rainfall, 
however, occurs chiefly on the islands; it falls off on the 
deep indentations and inlets and up the rivers of the 


main land. Conspicuous examples of this are the Stikine 
River and Lynn Canal. In these sections forest fires have 
already done a large amount of damage, and seasons of 
great hazard are frequent. Dry seasons, however, also 
occur on the other portions of the Tongass National 
forest, and there are many places which show damage 
from former forest fires. The season of 1915 was one 
of the driest known for many years. The drought was so 
great as to embarrass many communities and industrial 
tlants, whose sources of water was dried up or greatly 
1educed. The ground cover became dry and inflamma- 
ble, not only in openings and on cut-over lands, but in a 
great many places in the deep forest, where ordinarily 
there is enough moisture in the moss and humus to pre- 
vent fires from running. Extensive areas in the Tongass 
National Forest were during the past season in an inflam- 
mable condition. 
THE CHUGACH FOREST 


The coast forests to the westward of Cape St. Elias are 
comprised in the Chugach National Forest. There are 
included the timbered areas on a strip of irregular and 
deeply indented coast line skirting the Chugach mountain 
range and its southern spurs, the islands in Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, Afognak Island, and a portion of Kenai 
Peninsula. ‘The Chugach Forest comprises a total .land 


area of 5,368,044 acres. 








A TYPICAL LAKE VIEW ON THE TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST 


One of the characteristics of the Tongass National Forest is that a great deal of the timber is very accessible, close to water transportation, and easily 
ill 


logged. 


There are many undeveloped water powers close at hand and available for use in operating a sawmill or a pulp mill. 
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A TYPICAL STAND OF BIRCH IN THE INTERIOR OF ALASKA 


The timber in the interior of Alaska is not large and consequently will not be of importance from the standpoint of the general lumber industry. 
These forests are, however, of great value locally, for the presence of readily available timber is indispensable for the settler, for the miner, 
for road building and other pioneer work of development. It is of great importance for the Government to put a stop to the present great 


destruction of these forests by fire. 


The region falls within the same general climatic zone 
as southeast Alaska. A heavy and well-distributed rain- 
fall and a fairly long growing season cause a forest of 
excellent yield wherever the soil is suitable. The Chug- 
ach Forest unit extends, however, at its northwestern 
limit into the dry zone and includes a large area of tim- 
ber of the interior type. Approximately 80 per cent of 
the whole area is of the coast type, the remaining 20 per 
cent of the interior type. 

The conditions for forest growth are somewhat less 
favorable than in southeast Alaska. The chief cause of 
the difference is the more rugged topography. A larger 
proportion of the area is on the mainland, and the islands 
are bolder and have a more rugged topography than the 
average on the Tongass. In consequence, the forest often 
forms a strip along the coast of not over a half mile to 
two miles in depth. Again the forest is at a higher lati- 
tude which, combined with the local effect of the numer- 
ous ice fields and glaciers, gives somewhat less favorable 
conditions of growth. 


The coast type of forest on the Chugach is composed 
almost wholly of Sitka spruce and hemlock. A little 
yellow cedar has been found, but it is very localized and 
not in sufficient quantities to be of any economic 
importance. Cottonwood also occurs in the coast type, 
but it is of but little commercial importance. Spruce on 
the Chugach Forest reaches a height of over 125 feet 
and a diameter of 6 feet. The average run of merchant- 
able spruce is from two to three feet in diameter and 80 
to 110 feet in height. The hemlock averages less in size 
than the spruce. In one sale on Montague Island_ there 
were cut two million feet on 100 acres, in addition to 
35,000 linear feet of piling and a large quantity of mate- 
rial used for cordwood. I have examined a number of 
stands, selected at random, which carried 20 to 25 thous- 
and feet of lumber, with individual spruce trees averag- 
ing from 1200 to 2500 board-feet each. 

The hemlock on the Chugach is in general less sound 
than that on the Tongass. Not uncommonly hemlock 
growing on unfavorable soil is very unsound, the major- 
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ity of trees showing defect. Here and there are found 
areas of very poor drainage where peat has accumulated 
and a muskeg is formed on which the trees are scattered 
or absent entirely, and such timber as occurs is short and 
scrubby. On the other hand, there is an immense amount 
of excellent hemlock, sound and of high usefulness for 
structural material. 

The external appearance of the coast forests of the 
Chugach is very deceptive. Occurring in many places as 
a relatively narrow bolt, backed by high rugged moun- 
tains, the forests are overshadowed by the more con- 
spicuous bare ridges, peaks and snow fields above timber 
line. The actual area of timber is under such circum- 
stances not appreciated by the casual observer. The 
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trees on the edge of any forest have long crowns and are 
shorter than those within the stand. The scrubby, 
unsound hemlock on the rocky points and along the shore 
at the edge of the forest, the scattered dead trees that 
stand out conspicuously as seen against a slope, the 
existence of certain areas with pure hemlock and that 
having a large degree of defect, and the scattered areas 
of muskeg give an impression of an unhealthy condition 
that is misleading. No one, even an expert, can judge 
the character, condition and yield of a forest by looking 
at the mass of crowns from a distance. I have person- 
ally examined numerous stands which had precisely the 
aspect I have described, and found within the stand excel- 
lent spruce and a large amount of sound hemlock. 
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SECOND-GROWTH STAND OF 


Sitka spruce reproduces itself readily and grows rapidly. 


and hemlock. The forest shown in this view will soon yield piling. 


suited to manufacture of wood pulp. 








SITKA SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


Many old windfalls have come up to a dense growth of spruce 


The trees have already reached a size specially 








At the west end of the Chugach Forest there is a 
marked change in the climatic conditions. Whereas the 
rainfall on the Prince William Sound is from 75 to over 
100 inches, it is less than 30 inches at the northwestern 
edge of the Forest. The high mountain ranges separate 
the Forest into two climatic regions, and there are cor- 
The forest on 
the west end of the Chugach is of the interior type. 


respondingly two distinct forest regions. 


This portion of the Forest is subjected to a great hazard 


from fire. During the past season the Forest officers 





were kept busy for nearly three months fighting fire 
It was only through the work of these men that a large 


body of the best timber in that section was saved. 
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At the present time the largest single demand on the 
Forest is for piling and ties for the Government railroad. 
A permit has already been issued by the Forest Service 
to the Alaska Engineering Commission for 85 million 
feet for piling, ties and other purposes, on areas readily 
accessible to the railroad right of way. Aside from this 
special requirement for timber, there are used locally 
every year considerable amounts of timber for lumber, 
for piling in construction and maintenance of docks at 
towns, mines, and canneries, for mine timbers, and for 
various other miscellaneous uses. 
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Many persons have undertaken to depreciate the value 


and usefulness of the Chugach timber. It has recently 
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A RECENTLY BURNED FOREST IN THE INTERIOR OF ALASKA 
The interior forests of Alaska are composed chiefly of white spruce, white birch and cottonw This view shows a typical spruce stand. On 
account of the relatively low rainfall these forests are subject to great fire hazard. There is no system of protection, and the aggregate 
destruction by fire during the past fifteen or twenty years has been enormgus. The past seascn was an unusually dry one, and it is estimated 
that several million acres at least of these forests were burned over. 
; 


The total volume of timber on the Chugach National 
Forest is estimated as approximately 6 to 8 billion feet. 
This includes the timber of merchantable size and char- 
, and pulp 
It excludes the unsound, straggling trees whose 


g, ties 


acter, which is suitable for lumber, pilin 
material. 
use for any purpose is doubtful. 

The Chugach Forest is important, first as a source 
of forest products to meet local needs in the development 
It will 
tave an increasing importance in furnishing certain 


of the region in which the Forest is located. 


classes of construction material in other parts of Alaska, 
and it is quite probable that there will be a demand later 
on for pulp material. 





been argued that the shipping of lumber from Seattle 
and Tacoma to Valdez and other points within and near 
the Chugach Forest is conclusive proof that the local 
timber is of no public importance, is of little or no com- 
mercial value, and that the public control over it should 
at once be abandoned and the land opened to private 
acquisition. 

The shipping into Alaska of lumber products from 
the outside does not prove in the slightest degree that the 
Alaskan timber is unfit to meet the requirements of local 
use, either in quality or amount. It indicates that the 
present economic conditions have not yet justified the 
development of a manufacturing industry that can com- 
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DESTRUCTION BY FIRE IN THE 


Portions of the Tongass National Forest have such a good distribution of rainfall during the summer that in ordinary seasons there is relatively 


little danger from fire. 
rainfall and are exposed to a serious fire hazard. 





TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST 


Those portions of the forest, however, on the coast, particularly at the head of the long inlets, have a much smaller 
Occasionally, as during the past season, other portions of the forest become dry and over 


extensive areas are inflamable, requiring effective patrol to prevent serious damage. 


pete with the outside material. At the present time also 
there is a great depression in fir on the coast, due to over- 
stocking the market, and lumber is being sold at very 
low prices. Labor costs are much higher in Alaska than 
in the States, an item that in many cases enables coast 
mills under present conditions to compete in the north. 
But very important also is the fact that the lumber indus- 
try has not yet been developed in the west Alaskan for- 
ests on a scale to enable competition with the great mills 
to the south. The increased demands for forest prod- 
ucts will bring a development of manufacturing plants 
to supply it; the adjustment of economic conditions in 
Alaska will bring the cost of labor nearer to that in the 
States. The recovery of the lumber markets of the 
States will prohibit selling prime lumber at sacrifice 
prices. Transportation facilities will be developed so 
that lumber can be shipped short distances at reasonable 
rates. Then the local forest material that is equally suit- 
able with outside lumber for the industrial needs of the 
region will be used instead of imported material. This 
process will take place both on the Tongass and on the 
Chugach Forest, for the resources are of sufficient 
quantity and of the required quality. 


FORESTS OF THE INTERIOR 


The interior of Alaska has climatic conditions very 
different from the southern coast, and a correspondingly 
very different character of forest growth. A short grow- 


ing season of great intensity, a light rainfall, and a cold 


soil are factors that restrict the species to a few of the 
hardiest kinds, and produce a forest of slow growth and 
light yield. The dominant species are white spruce, white 


birch and cottonwood. The spruce grows heaviest on 
the flat lands, where it is often in pure stands over con- 
siderable areas or is mixed with cottonwood or birch. 
On the hill slopes the birch predominates, and frequently 
forms pure stands. In the swamps the white spruce is 
often replaced by black spruce, growing alone or with 
willows, and in places having a mixture of tamarack. 
Aspen and willows constitute a minor growth, coming 
upon newly formed river bars or on burned areas. 

The largest and most valuable tree is the white spruce. 
Its average size is from 6 to 10 inches, its maximum sel- 
dom over 18 inches in diameter. Sometimes the spruce 
reaches a height of 90 to 100 feet, more often it is from 
50 to 70 feet high. Cottonwood reaches similar dimen- 
sions, but birch is smaller by some 20 to 30 per cent. As 
is evident from the size of the oldest trees, the growth 
is exceedingly slow, due to the cold soil and short grow- 
ing season. The timber is often knotty and the lumber, 
as compared to that produced in the States, is of infe- 
rior quality. 

The forests are one of the most vital factors in the 
development of the interior of Alaska. They are abso- 
lutely necessary in the establishment and building up of 
the chief industries, mining and agriculture, essential 
in the construction and maintenance of pioneer roads 
and trails, and their presence is an indispensable element 
in making the country habitable. 

The value of the interior forests should not be gauged 
by the size and quality of the trees for lumber, or their 
place for possible use in the general lumber markets of 
the Pacific coast. They have rather an economic value 
as a local necessity that can be measured by contrasting 
the development that will take place with their aid, with 
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the conditions that would exist without them and will 
exist if they are destroyed. Nor can the economic posi- 
tion of the forests be judged by their aggregate extent 
and total volume of wood and timber. In a country of 
vast distances, sparse population, high cost of labor, and 
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roots killed, and soon topple over. The past season was 
an unusually dry one in Alaska and an exceptionally large 
area of forest was destroyed. How extensive this area 
aggregates cannot be estimated with any degree of accu- 
racy, but without question several million acres were 
burned over. It is imperative 
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AN ALASKAN FISH CANNERY 


The fisheries constitute one of the most important industries in Alaksa. 
there are seventy-five canneries, salteries and other fishing stations. 
quantities of material furnished from the National Forests, lumber 
docks and traps, material for docks, plank walks, etc. 





that immediate steps be taken by 
the Government to stop this un- 
necessary damage. 

PROMOTES 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


DEVELOPMENT 


The continuance of the Na- 
tional Forests and their efficient 
administration will have a very 
large influence on the develop- 
ment of the region in which they 
are located and on that of the 
whole Territory as well. Thev 
were established to ensure the 
protection, right utilization and 
perpetuation of the timber re- 
sources. Just as all National 
Forests, they contain resources 
other than timber for whose de- 
provision must be 


Forests 
large 


iling for 


On the two National 
These establishments 
for packing boxes, f 


use 


velopment 





meagre facilities for transporta- 
tion, it is the presence of forest 
supplies immediately at hand 
that may make the development 
of industry and the establish- 
ment of homes in a given local- 
ity possible. 

The interior forests of Alaska 
are being destroyed at an appall- 
ing rate by forest fires. Condi- 
tions existing in the western 
United States 25 years ago are 
repeating themselves in Alaska. 
The entrance of the white man 
brought the forest fire, and he 
has succeeded in a short period 
of less than 20 years in destroy- 
ing the forests to an average ex- 
tent of fully a million acres a 
year. 














The summer season, though 
short, is hot and dry, and except 
where a great deal of moisture Archipelago. Many 
is in the soil and moss, the forest 
burn. 
slopes and benches the ground cover dries out sufficiently 


to carry fire. The fire usually does not burn rapidly but 


will Especially on the 


eats its way over the ground, burning up the vegetable 
duff and moss and any slash and snags that may lie in its 
path. The flat-rooted trees that depend largely on the 
vegetable deposit on the surface of the ground have their 


A TYPICAL VIEW AMONG THE ISLANDS OF THE TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST 


The Tongass National Forest in southeast Alaska comprises most of the wooded islands of the Alexander 
of 

some of the larger islands, such as Baranof, Admiralty, Chichagof, and 
rugged mountains rising in places above timber line. 
area of approximately 15 million acres, has 


low elevations, though 
rince of Wales, have high, 
The Tongass National Forest, with a land 
a shore line of over 12,000 miles. 


the islands are characterized by relativel 


made. The administration of these areas involves not 
merely the management of the timber. The Forests 
should be made to serve in the building up of the country, 
the establishment of industries, and the creation of oppor- 
tunities for a permanent population. 

One of the advantages of public ownership is that 
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every user has an opportunity to 
obtain timber to meet his needs, 
personal or for commercial use. 
in such quantities as he requires 
and at reasonable terms. The 
settler secures the material re- 
quired for his personal use free 
and without the need of a per- 
mit. The miner may use the 
timber for mining development 
that stands on his claim, and he 
can draw on the National Forest 
supplies if need be without the 
necessity of purchasing from pri- 
vate owners at such a toll as the 
latter might choose to levy; and 
he knows that if he develops a 
mine requiring large amounts he 
will not later be embarrassed in 
obtaining the material without 
which he cannot proceed. The 
fishing industry is using large 
quantities of piling for fish traps 
and docks, and this is obtained 
promptly, under a simple pro- 
cedure, and at reasonable cost. 
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There are upon the two National Forests over thirty sawmills. 
encourage the development of the lumber industry. 


cut annually 
personal use. 

















LOADING LUMBER FOR EXPORT 


Already a certain amount of timber has been exported from the Tongass National Forest in Alaska to 
the United States. A number of important shipments were made in 1913. 
off on account of the depression in the lumber market. 
as one million feet of special spruce lumber for 
spruce is regarded by manufacturers of aeroplanes as specially suited to this purpose. 


Material is in the same way 


the Forests for wharves, bridges, and other structures 


being 


required by public and private agencies. 


There are upon the two Forests over 30 sawmills 





The demand then 
Recently there have been shipped as much 
use in the construction of aeroplanes. 


furnished 








AN ALASKAN SAWMILL 


It is the policy of the Forest Service to 


Approximately 40 million feet of timber are 
addition to material secured by settlers for 
The largest single timber sale has been for thirty-three million feet. 


which furnish the bulk of the 
lumber products used in the re- 
gion. It is the policy of the De- 
partment to encourage the de- 
velopment of the industry, not 
only for small mills producing 
lumber for local community use 
but for larger establishments for 
distribution to meet the demands 
of cities, and of the large mines, 
and for export. The largest sin- 
gle timber sale so far made has 
been for 33 million feet. A num- 
ber of large sales have, however, 
been under negotiation. ‘Two 
different bodies of 600 million 
and 300 million feet respectively 
have been offered for sale, for 
the establishment of a wood pulp 
industry. The financial situation 
has prevented the consummation 
of these large sales, but it is con- 
fidently expected that in a short 
time the sale of timber will re- 
sult in the development of indus- 
tries manufacturing lumber and 
wood pulp on an extensive scale. 
The Chugach Forest is furnish- 
ing ties and poles for the con- 


struction of the Government railroad. Were there a 
developed lumber industry, with adequate facilities for 
local transportation, much of the sawn material also 
could have been obtained from the National Forests. 
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It is the policy and prac- 
tice to encourage agricul- 
tural settlement in the two 
suitable 


Forests wherever 


farm lands exist. The new 
railroad has caused a stim- 
ulus to agricultural settle- 
ment on areas in reasonable 
More than one 


will be 


reach of it. 
hundred _ settlers 
provided for on the Chu- 
gach Fores; during the cur- 
On the Tongass 
noi 


rent year. 
Forest seitlement is 
taking place so rapidly but 
the number of new home- 
established is in- 
A fac- 
tor of encouragement to the 


steads 


creasing each year. 


settler in the Forests is that 


where the land is unsur- 
veyed, the final survey on 
the National 


liminary to issuance of pat- 


Forest pre- 
ent is made by the Forest 
Service without cost to the 
settler, while on the public 
settler has to 
This advan- 


domain the 
pay the cost. 
tage is greatly appreciated 
by the forest homesteaders 


MINING AND WATER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


The National Forests are 
open to prospecting and to 





wn 


possible use of power in 
connection with grinding 
wood for pulp. 
power site is now being 
considered by American in- 


One large 


terests with a view to pos- 
sible use in manufacturing 
Even under the 
present authority, there- 
fore, water power is being 
developed ; but such devel- 
opment would be hastened 
if it were possible to grant 
permits for 50-year per- 
iods, irrevocable except for 
conditions set 


nitrates. 


breach of 
forth in the permits. 

The Forest Service in co- 
operation with the Geologi- 
cal Survey has established 
measuring gauges on vari- 
ous streams in order to se- 


cure data regarding the 
flow, and thus determine 


more definitely the power 
possibilities where indus- 
tries may he started. 


SPECIAL USES FOR LAND 


In the development of 
the two National Forests 
there is a great variety of 
special uses of land that do 
not fall under the head of 
agriculture, mining, tim- 
ber development, or water 


the location of mines, just A TYPICAL HEMLOCK STAND IN THE CHUGACH NATIONAL power. Among the most 
as is the public domain. FORRSS important in southern Alas- 
ar . : - The Chugach National Forest comprises over five million acres, cover- : —_— ¢ 

[he examination of the ing the bulk of the coast forests centering about Prince William ka is the use of sites for 


mining claim before issu- Cook Inlet. 


and hemlock. 


ance of patent is made by 5 paelBaa 


mineral examiners, usually cuauie. Seek Suaiieah: tenes 
by the mineral examiner of 
the General Land Office, oo 
who also examines claims 
on the public domain. The existance of the Forest in no 
vay interferes with the acquisition of a mine if the min- 
ing laws are complied with. The Forest Service en- 
deavors to aid mining through meeting the needs for 
timber, granting the use of land for power development 
and, as fast as funds are available, through constructing 
trails and roads to open up heretofore inaccessible areas. 
At present the chief demand for water power is in 
connection with mining. These demands are being met 
and permits are issued for the use of Government lands 
for power development. Water power is abundant in 
Alaska and there are many opportunities in the two 
National Forests for the use of water power for indus- 


trial purposes. Mention has already been made of the 


Sound and including also a portion of the interior ty 
The principal species in the coast type 
While the timber is not as heavy as in the 
Forest, there is nevertheless a large yield 
great importance in the development of that portion of Alaska. 
frequently J 
acre, and very large areas carry from between twenty t 
feet, with individual trees averaging from 1,000 to 
Individual specimens of spruce occur with 
six feet and a height of one hundred and fifty feet 


forest on 
Sitka spruce 


canneries, salteries, and 
Tongass 


stitch: wilt ‘Bor at other stations required in 
roe connection with the fishing 


runs over 50,000 feet to the 


thirty thousand == industries. There are on 
liameter of — the two National Forests 


over 75 canneries and simi- 
lar establishments handling fish products, that are occupy- 
ing land under permit or lease. 

The law gives authority to lease up to 5 acres of land 
for purposes of this kind for periods of not to exceed 
A larger area may be used, however, under a 
Ample space is thus pro- 
has been no 


30 years. 
form of terminable permit. 
vided the fishery establishments and there 
difficulty in meeting their practical needs. 

The special uses of National Forest land have thus 
been encouraged in every way possible. In many 
instances, however, considerable money is invested in 
manufacturing plants, stores, and other buildings and 
improvements, and the investors would prefer to be able 


to secure title to the land rather than to have a lease or 
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permit. My visit to the Forests last summer convinced 
me that there should be provision for the acquirement 
of title to such sites under reasonable conditions. The 
recommendation has been made at various times that 
the trades and manufactures act be extended to the 
Forests. I would not advocate the extension of that act 
exactly as it stands, but I believe that there should be 
authority for the Secretary of Agriculture to sell sites 
useful for trades, manufacturing, and special uses, after 
examination and appraisal of them, but only such sites 
as are. not 
chiefly suitable 
for timber, 
water power, 
and medicinal 
springs, or are 
not needed for 
public purposes 
and _— general 
public uses. 





ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The National 
Forests of 
Alaska pav 
their way. Dur- 
ing the past 
five years the 
receipts from 





into the matter through its insistence that the mining 
laws be complied with on the National Forests before 
patent is issued. Many of these coal claims were finally 
rejected because there had not been a compliance with 
the law, not because a few of them were within the 
boundaries of the Chugach National Forest. Yet the 
impression has been spread abroad that in some way the 
Alaskan National Forests have interfered with the open- 
ing up of the coal fields, and this impression has been 
the basis for a great deal of hostile sentiment against the 
existence of 
the National 
Forests. The 
Chugach again 
became a sub- 
ject of public 
controversy in 
1911, when an 
elimination of 
about 13,000 
was made at 
Controller 
Bay. This 
elimination re- 
sulted in pass- 
ing to private 
ownership a 
strategic loca- 
tion for a rail- 
road terminal. 
Chugach For- 








sales of timber 


est 1s now once 


A FOREST RANGER’S CAMP IN WINTER 


and other A great deal of the work of exploration in the forests of Alaska is done in the winter. This is par- more coming 
q lt P ticularly true in those portions where swamps, streams, and muskegs make summer travel slow and : : 
sources Nave dificult. The Forest Service has already done a great deal of reconnaissance work in the winter, into promi- 


yith tk i f the sled. 
aggregated with the aid of the dog sled 


$242,369.30; the expenditures have amounted to $207,- 
599.86. There has thus been a surplus during that period 
cf $34,769.44. 

The administration of the Alaskan Forests is decen- 
tralized to a high degree. Very large authority is dele- 
gated to the local officers in order to avoid delays in 
transacting business which are incident to a centralized 
handling of the work in Washington. Aside from mat- 
ters pertaining to alienation of Government land, more 
than 98 per cent of the Forest business is handled by the 
local force, only the largest timber sales, water power 
permits, and questions of policy being referred to the 
Washington office. 


EFFORTS TO ABOLISH THE ALASKAN FORESTS 


The Alaskan Forests have been a storm center of public 
controversy for a number of years. The coal land contro- 
versy of 1910 was started because attention was called 
to an attempt illegally to secure title to certain coal 
claims, some of which were on the Chugach Forest. 
The existence of the National Forest did not affect the 
validity of the claims, for the law for acquiring coal 
lands was exactly the same on the Forest as on the 
public domain outside. The Forest Service was brought 


nence on ac- 
count of the efforts to secure its entire abolishment and 
the throwing open of the land to general entry. The 
abolishment of either of the Alaskan Forests would be 
a very serious step backward; it would be a direct blow 
at the whole National Forest system, and an entering 
wedge to undo what has already been accomplished in 
public forestry. 

The reasons for the continuance of the two Alaskan 
National Forests and their retention under National 
Forest administration are the same that underlay their 
establishment in the first place and the establishment 
of the National Forests in the States. A statement of 
these reasons would involve a description of the inci- 
dents which led up to the establishment of the National 
Forests, the depredations and frauds connected with the 
public forests before the establishment of the National 
Forests, the failure of private ownership to protect the 
interests which the public has in the good management 
of forests, the retarding influence of speculative owner- 
ship of timberlands on the development of agriculture, 
mining and other local resources, and the failure of pri- 
vate owners to protect their property or to provide for 
the perpetuation of the forests after cutting off the 
timber. 
































The continuance of the National Forests is necessary 
to secure adequate fire protection. I have already 
explained the danger of fire on the National Forests and 
how this problem is being handled. I have explained 
the great destruction in the forests on the public domain 
which are not under forest administration. The abol- 
ishment of the National Forests means the removal of 
the only organized forest protection that is being under- 
taken in Alaska today. The abolishment of the National 
Forests would invite destruction to all those portions of 
the forests which are subject to an annual fire hazard 
and serious damage to a large portion of the balance. 

The abolishment of the National Forests would quickly 
put a stop to Government sales of timber such as are 
now being made and such as are anticipated in large 
volume in the near future. Such sales would be stopped 
because the best timber would be privately acquired. 
Unbroken logging units would be a thing of the past. 
Private owners would quickly seize the strategic sawmill 
sites and permit operations only on such terms as they 
pleased to dictate. The orderly handling of the public 
timber in the public interest would no longer be possible. 
Under public ownership, the settler, the miner, and the 
industrial organization needing timber can secure it 
promptly and on reasonable terms, and they are assured 
of a continued supply protected from the exactions of 
holding concerns. 

Adequate forest protection, the perpetuation of the 
forest resources at the same time with their full utiliza- 
tion, the protection of all the users of the forest resources 
fully insuring supplies to them at reasonable rates, and 
the making of other resources available for use side by 
side with the utilization and development of the timber 
are the particular public benefits which accrue from 
public forest administration. 


GROWING FROM THE ROCK 


ANY a traveler has saved himself from being 

dashed down a precipitate cliff or steep 

mountain side through the aid of some bush 
or tree, whose tough roots were entwined among the rock 
crevices. ‘Throughout the entire Rocky Mountain area 
the tourist or the hunter from the East is struck with 
the marvelous capacity of the native trees for not only 
obtaining a foothold, but indeed making a vigorous and 
sturdy growth where there seems to be nothing whatever 
in fact but rock. Here and there may appear cracks in 
the solid rock of the mountain side holding a little coarse, 
dry, rocky dirt with about enough nourishment, one 
would think, to sustain a plant the size of a violet, or per- 
haps a tiny bush. Yet one frequently finds really large 
trees growing in just such places. On every hand may 
be practically solid granite, yet trees will grow out of it, 
and the most the observer can find are comparatively small 
cracks into which the roots disappear, completely filling 
them and even conforming to their shape. How the tree 
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Photo by Gilbert, U. S. Geological Survey, 


WHERE DOES IT GET SUSTENANCE? 

How large trees can grow out of almost solid rock is a question which 
the traveler in the Rocky Mountains and the California Sierra con- 
stantly asks himself. In many cases there is also a dry season of 
months duration with which the tree has to contend. 


shown in the photograph, which is growing out of an 
apparently solid mountain of granitic rock at King’s Can- 
yon, California, can get enough of either water or plant 
food is a puzzle for which close examination offers only 


partial solution. 





COLORING IN REDWOOD CONES 
By O. E. JENNINGS 
WOULD like to call attention to the rich coloring 
matter contained in the cones of the California red- 
wood. 

While preparing for the herbarium of the Carnegie 
Museum at Pittsburgh some specimens of the redwood 
which were collected near the Muir Woods early in Sep- 
tember, 1915, the twigs, with cones and leaves attached, 
were sprayed with a weak solution of bichloride of 
mercury in denatured alcohol, to which a small quantity 
of glycerine had been added. Upon the application of 
the solution to the cones the surplus liquid running out 
upon the sheets from them was noticed to be of a bril- 
liant magenta-red color. A small quantity of the fluid 
was drained or into a bottle and now appears to be a 
rather transparent rich magenta in color. 

This not has been written with the thought that pos- 
sibly this coloring matter may not have been noticed 
before and that possibly it might be of some economic 
value. So far as I have been able to learn from the 
literature examined, it has not been listed among the 
organic dye-stufts. 








The Bird Department 


By A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Ornithology, Cornell University 


BIRDS AND WHAT THEY DO FOR US 


OUR WINTER 


OW that the greater part of 
the country is covered with 
snow and ice and all nature 

: seems inanimate, one’s interest is 
greatly heightened in the few bits otf 


4 life that still remain active. Tracks 
‘ in the snow tell us of the nocturnal 
; wanderings of a few furry mammals 
' that still find food and need not 
a hibernate. A twitter in the hedgerow 
| or a call from the woods announces 
i the presence of some fluffy ball of 
i feathers that has withstood the 
storms and watched the departure 
of his fellows; but everything else 

is sleeping. 
We are constrained to wonder 
i, ~ what law ordains that these few 


hot-blooded sprites shall brave our 
winters and eke out their existence 
in a frugal domant world instead of 
migrating to a land of plenty. There 
are some, of course, which feed upon 


seeds end we can understand how 











DEATH ON RODENTS 


A screech owl. Every owl requires the equiva- 
lent of over 1,000 mice a year in order to 
live, and they are the most potent checks 
upon the increase of the dangerously pro- 
lific rodents. 


they might still find food, and there 














are some which feed upon small 
rodents, and these, too, we can 
comprehend. But among our winter 
birds there are some which we 
know feed almost entirely upon in- 
sects and it is these that astonish 
us. How can they find sufficient 
food even to supply the energy 
necessary to keep them warm when 
every insect has apparently disap- 
peared from the earth? Truly it is 
one of nature’s paradoxes. 

But had we the eyes of birds we 
would know that insects have not 
disappeared entirely. The tent 


caterpillars which denuded our 
orchards of their leaves during the 
summer, transformed into moths 
befcere fall, which laid their eggs in 


little varnished packets on the outer 








AN INSECT DESTROYER 


A chickadee searching about an old tent-cater- 

pillar’s nest for the eggs deposited by the 

{ moths before dying. fhe tent caterpillar 
passes the winter in the egg stage and at this 

time countless numbers are destroyed by the 

chickadee and other insect-eating winter birds 
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branches of the trees. In this stage 
they are passing the winter and next 
spring hundreds of little squirming 
caterpillars will hatch out and begin 
at once spinning the “tents” to pro- 














tect themselves from the hungry 
birds. They will thrive and grow fat 
until every leave is stripped from the 
branch upon which they were 
hatched and then they will migrate 
to other branches, until finally the 
whole tree stands shivering in the 
summer breezes. They will acquire 
long spiny hairs all over their 
bodies so that few birds, except the 
cuckoos, will eat them. And _ the 
next winter there will be hundreds 
of little packets of eggs instead of 
one. But at this point a flock of 
ever-hungry chickadees will happen 
to come and, with their beady 
eves, they will spy out these tiny 
lunch baskets and, finding food 
plentiful, they will stay until every 
egg has been eaten. The next year 
there will be scarcely a tent cater- 
pillar on the tree. 

Or perhaps it was the canker 
worms that denuded our elm trees. 














AN ASSAULT ON BORERS 


A downy woodpecker with a billful of wood- 


boring larve for its young. In winter as 
well as summer the woodpeckers go about 
their work of destroying borers. 
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Every leaf supported a dozen worms and when we 
jarred a branch, hundreds of them dropped toward 
the ground on silken threads by which they could 
climb back up to their work of destruction as soon as 
danger was past. So many of them were there that, in 
spite of the flocks of birds, including even house spar- 
rows, which came to feed upon them, countless numbers 
reached maturity transformed into fluttering yellow 
moths, again escaped the birds and mated with the wing- 
less females which were crawling around the trunks of 
the trees. Now that winter is here, all the moths have 
died, but on the bark are countless little clusters of eggs 


awaiting the spring sunshine to transform them into 


























A GREAT WEED SEED DESTROYER 
arrow over 
each winter in the State of 


has been estimated to destroy 


sparrow. The tree sj 
Iowa. 


800 tons of weed seed 


A tree 


ravenous worms. But such is not to be the case. Flocks 
of nuthatches and brown creepers are finding the store 
and will search every crevice in the bark until few eggs 
are left to hatch. 

In the spring when the apples were just beginning to 
form, small brownish codling moths appeared and laid 
eggs upon the newly formed fruit. The eggs hatched, 
the larvae bored to the center of the fruit and before long 
the ground was covered with wormy apples; no crop was 
harvested. Unwittingly the apples were left upon the 
ground. The worms crawled out and climbing up the 
trunks of the trees, hid beneath loose flakes of bark, thus 
to pass the winter. The worms in the center of the apples 
but now is the birds’ opportunity. 
Up 


and down the trunks they go tapping every loose piece of 


were inaccessible, 


Downy and hairy woodpeckers flock to the orchard. 


bark, stopping only long enough to drill small holes and 
extricate the larvae. The best way to control the codling 
moth, we are told in books on fruit insects, is to fasten 
pieces of beef suet to the branches to attract the wood- 
peckers. They will come to depend upon the suet to carry 
them through times of stress, but most of their day will 


be spent gleaning the larvae from under the bark. 
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1 
} 


he winter that many of our insect pests 
controlled by birds, so whatever we do 


It is during t 
are most easil\ 
toward attracting and feeding them through these cheer- 
less months is far more than repaid. 
winter birds are not insect eaters. 


But all our What 
to these that spend their time gleaning the 
\ccording to Professor Beal, of the Bio- 
at Washington, a single species, the tree 


do we owe 
seeds of weeds? 
logical Survey, 
sparrow, consumes over 800 tons of weed seed every year 
in the State of Iowa alone. Single meals of such birds 
as the bob-white and mourning dove, as shown by the 
contents of their crops, have consisted of over 5,000 
seeds of obnoxious weeds. 

If we stop for a moment to consider the reproductive 
capacity of weeds we can appreciate the need of such 
efficient engines of destruction as the birds. A single 
plant of henbane, for example, bears annually 10,000 
seeds. If all the seed should germinate and reach 
maturity, in less than five years there would be a henbane 
Other 


The many species of spar- 


plant for every square foot of land on the globe. 
weeds are even more prolific. 
rows, in this case, the juncos, the redpolls and the snow 
twitter about our weed-grown fields and 
lding us a service almost as valuable as are 
woodpeckers in the orchard and woods. 
third group of birds, the hawks and 


buntings that 
gardens are yie 
the chidadees and 
There is also 
owls, much malinged by the ignorant, some of which 
Most of the owls and some 


remain with us all winter. 























EVIDENCES OF INDUSTRY 
Flakes of apple 
ing codling 
made by the 


bark showing the work of woodpeckers in destroy- 
larve and pupe. The lower row shows the holes 
Ipeckers, the upper the empty cocoons. 
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of the hawks are permanent residents wherever found. 
Owls swallow their food whole, when not too large, and 
later eject the indigestible bones and fur in the form of 
pellets. Find a hollow tree or a thick evergreen where 
an owl is accustomed to roost and search the ground for 
some of these pellets. Examine them and see how few 
contain feathers or bones of birds and how many the 


skulls of the obnoxious mice. 
It is well that we have such a natural check upon the 





BONES AND FUR SWALLOWED BY OWLS 


Some owl pellets dissected to show that they are composed entirely of the 


bones and fur of mice and rats. Owls swallow their food whole and 
later eject the indigestible parts in the form of these pellets. 
increase of mice, otherwise we would be overrun with 
them. The common meadow mouse, for example, has 
six or seven litters a year and from six to eight at a 
litter. With thirty-five as a conservative estimate of the 
young of a female each year, in five years we could have 
trom a single female nearly five million offspring, doing at 
least $100,000 damage each year. Fortunately each owl 
requires the equivalent of over a thousand mice a year 
in order to live and few mouse families are allowed to 
multiply unchecked. 

There have been a few cases, however, when mice 
have multiplied unchecked for some years and we have 
had the so-called “plagues of voles,” or plagues of mice. 
An interesting sequel of these infestations has been that 
they have always been followed by flights of owls, the 
unusual abundance of food attracting them from all 
directions and causing them to remain until the numbers 


of mice have again been reduced to normal. 
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Thus we see that although all nature seems paralized 
in the grip of winter, there are still about us a few hardy 
birds that have remained to finish the work of pest 
destruction which the weaker species so ably commenced 
during the spring and summer. Laying aside, altogether, 
the pleasure which their society and friendliness brings 
to us, surely the little that we can do toward feeding 
them as their natural food supply becomes exhausted and 
as was described in the last issue of this magazine, is 
one of our best investments. 





GIGANTIC STONE BUFFALO SKULL 


HE plains of Montana were once strewn with 
buffalo skulls and some are occasionally se¢a 
today, although good specimens are becoming 
rather scarce. What to more than one traveler has at 
first appeared to be the huge skull of the father of all 
buffaloes has proven upon closer inspection merely a 
remarkable likeness—a wind-carved piece of stone. 
Many a hunter, doubtless, seeing this great “skull” has 
galloped toward it sure that he had found a wonderful 


trophy. As he approached he probably had misgivings, 

















S. Geological Survey. 


Photo by Beekley, U. 
IS THIS A HUGE BUFFALO SKULL? 
No, it is a peculiar rock formation on the Montana plains which at a 


distance resembles the skull of one of the great animals which once 
roamed these plains in herds of thousands. 


owing to the great size of the specimen, unless perhaps 
he took it for the head bones of some extinct monster, 
the petrified remains of which are found in the West; 
for there would lie the great skull on its side in character- 
istic position, one horn pointing upward, the eye socket, 
and the frontal bone. A close look has always shattered 
the highest hopes, the “skull” proving to be about 6 feet 
tall and composed of stone. So there it has been left, to 
inystify the next unwary traveler. 
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WALK THROUGH 


THE THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD PINE GROVE INSIDE THE THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD PINE GROVE 

Not only does the owner expect to make this pine yield him a handsome Showing how. scientific planting and proper care of the trees is develop- 
profit but while it is reaching a marketable size he has the advantage ing a stand that in a comparatively few years will have considerable 
of it adding greatly to the scenic beauty of his estate as is evident commercial value. Col. Lowden now plants 50,000 pine seedlings 
by this photograph. every year. 


500,000 Pines Prospering 


By JosepH C. Mason 





UT in Oregon, Illinois, a scheme of reclamation 
is being worked out by Colonel Frank O. Low- 
den that is attracting the attention of forestry 
men all over the country. When Colonel Lowden began 
the development of Sinnissippi Farm on the Rock River, 
he found many apparently barren spots of sandy soil 
that offered an opportunity for experiment in tree plant- 


ing. He determined to try pines. He started with seed- 
lings. They grew rapidly and offered a suggestion that 


he promptly followed up. The accompanying photographs 
show the result. Here is a picture showing pines two 
and a half years old. Another picture shows an exterior 
of a pine grove thirteen years old, this grove being the 
first planted by Colonel Lowden. A third picture is of 
a beautiful walk through the thirteen-year pines which 


are within a stone’s throw of the Rock River. The fourth 


picture is an interior view of the thirteen-year grove. 
I‘or years the needles have been dropping from the trees 
and the ground is hidden beneath a light brown covering, 
soft and inviting. 

Colonel Lowden’s experiment ceased long ago to be 
an experiment and became a hardheaded business proposi- 
tion. He abandoned the use of seedlings and substituted 
transplants. At the rate of 50,000 per year, he has dotted 
his farm with these slips of waving green until today he 
has 500,000 pine transplants and trees, varying in age 
from two to thirteen years, upon his farm. In a few 
years Sinnissippi Farm will be a great green spot, winter 
Many people in the middle west have never 
seen a pine tree, but they will be able to see them at their 
best only one hundred miles, as the crow would fly, west 
of Chicago. 


and summer. 








THESE PINES ARE TWO AND A HALF YEARS OLD 
They are part of the five hundred thousand pine transplants and trees 


upon the farm of Colonel Frank O. Lowden, at Oregon, IIl. 
the large yearly growth so plainly visible. 


Note 


A THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD PINE GROVE 
This grove grown from seedlings on Col. Lowden’s farm is an indica- 
tion of how the planting has grown from an experimental to a hard- 
headed business proposition. 
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Ornamental and Shade Trees 
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REINFORCING TREES 


By Haroip J. NEALE, City Forester, Worcester, Mass. 


T IS an accepted fact that shade trees on public streets 
increase property values. This of course is in pro- 
portion to the size and condition of the trees—as a 
small tree would not increase values very greatly while 
an old, weakened tree would be about in the same class, 
as far as value is concerned. The question arises then 
is it not possible to make these old trees safe and elim- 
inate their weaknesses? They are the heritage of gen- 
erations past and are a necessary adjunct to old settle- 
ments ; as in New Eng- 
land where we have old 
colonial mansions with 
beautiful spreading elm 
trees as their proper 
setting. 
~On private lands 





these trees, set out 
many years ago, have 
had a free and easy ex- 
istence and are in many 
cases sound and free 
from any weakness. 
The street tree of the 
same generation, how- 
ever, has had a different 
battle te fight. Hitching 
horses to a ring bolt 
fastened into the trunk 
of these street trees or 





by throwing the reins 
around the trunk was 
not uncommon and 
was, of course, an in- 
vitation to the animal 
to gnaw and thus injure 








A METHOD OF TREATMENT 


An elm which, despite its injuries, is still of value and worth preserving. 
attempt had been made to remove the decaved portions without reinforcing the 
trunk, the tree would probably have blown down, so an iron cable was fastened 


limbs, chaining them and similar measures have been 
practiced for a number of years. In New England we 
see many large elm trees girdled by heavy iron bands 
which were improperly placed. In other cases heavy 
chains have been placed around limbs, not girdling them, 
but causing the bark to die on the side in contact with 
the chain. In some cases the bark and the cambium 
cover the chains, embedding them into the heart wood 
of the limbs and they cannot be discerned. 

The process of bolt- 
ing, although not diffi- 
cult, requires a certain 
amount of study and 
care. Mechanical 
forces must be taken 
into consideration. The 
stronger of the limbs 
to be bolted must be 
used for the support 
and the bolt placed at 
right angles to the side 
of the weaker limb, 
otherwise the weaker 
does not receive the 
maximum pulling 
forces of the bolt, to 
hold it in place. In the 
case of a split tree the 
forces must be divided 
so that each limb is ex- 
erting an equal lever- 
age on the other. ‘The 
bolt must be placed as 
high as possible in 
If an order that it will be 
able to exert a maxi- 


the bark on the trunk. 
ryt we _ M as shown in the right hand picture and tightened sufficiently to allow for the - 
his was immediately swaying of the trunk. The decayed portion was then removed and the cavity mum amount of ten- 
treated. . . a 
$10n with a minimum 


followed by the en- 

trance of fungus diseases, causing decay and the gradual 
permeation of the mycelium or root hairs of the fungus 
which today leaves an ugly scar extending in many cases 
through the heart of the tree. This presents a proposi- 
tion to the city forester or tree man. It is the proper 
procedure for making the thoroughfare safe for pe- 
destrians. 

With the aim of saving the old trees, making them 
safe, sound and healthy the arboriculturist of today is 
striving quite as much as he is in the planting of new 
trees for future generations to enjoy. Bolting insecure 
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amount of energy. A bolt, however, should not be placed 
high enough to allow any swaying of the limbs, which 
would have a twisting effect on the bolt which would in 
time weaken and break owing to its inelasticiiy. In case 
this is necessary the bolt should be placed low and a chain 
cr cable placed higher. The size of the bolt is also an 
important factor, and the growth of the limbs with their 
increasing weight must be considered. The placing of 
a bolt in a tree will not in all cases induce stronger 
growth, but it is necessarily a permanent factor in hold- 


ing the tree together, while in others a bolt may be placed 











ORNAMENTAL AND SHADE TREES 


for a precautionary purpose and as the tree grows it 
strengthens the weak places itself, but the bolt is always 
a reserve force. In boring the hole it is necessary to 
countersink through the bark and sufficiently into the 
wood to allow for the washer and head of the bolt or 
nut to be entirely beneath the cambium or living tissue. 
It should be disinfected and the washer and head or 
nut embedded in tar or paint to keep out moisture. The 
space around the nut can filled with elastic 
cement, allowing the cambium and bark to cover the area 
in time. The bark should be cut away slightly ina % 
shape to allow proper healing without rotting of the bark 
as will follow if left rounded. This is the same process as 
The washers 


then be 


is practiced in all scientific cavity work. 
must never be placed against the bark as growth will 
immediately cease at the point of contact and decay will 
commence, which in time will leave the washer free or 
allow the split to open. Bolting is many times practiced 
unnecessarily, but if properly placed the bolt becomes 
unnoticed in time and is always furnishing an ‘ounce of 
prevention.” 

In cases where a bolt is not sufficient to hold the limbs 
it is best to chain or cable them. This allows for any 
The chain or cable is held by eye 
the 


necessary swaying. 
bolts, which are placed in the same manner as 
bolts, with nuts embedded and the pulling forces at right 
angles to the supported limbs. The threads on the bolts 
are made longer than necessary to allow for taking up 
the slack and are cut off when the chain is in its final 
position. A set of strong blocks or a lineman’s “come- 
along’ are a great help in drawing the limbs together 
as they can be placed much farther out on the branches 
and therefore exert a greater influence with less energy. 

During the past few years different methods of chain- 
ing and bolting have been tried and the use of wire rope 
cable has proved very satisfactory. Its breaking strength 
is much above that of the same size chain and while the 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link a wire rope 
cable is not weak in any unit if properly made and tested. 
It is pliable, easily established and practically unnotice- 
able, especially when the tree is in full foliage. This wire 
rope cable is fastened by clamps or in some cases by 
tying or splicing. It is very essential that the wire rope 
be of sufficient size to hold the load that is placed on it 
and of more importance that eye bolts be strong enough, 
especially in the eye, which, in many cases, are made by 
blacksmiths, who do not pay proper attention to the 
the should 


always be subjected to a test that will insure its being 


temperature of iron when it is made. It 
equal to the strength of the cable and thus to be able 
to hold its part of the load. 

There is another phase of the strengthening of the tree 
which to my mind has never been seriously considered. 
lilustration No. 1 is an elm tree which although not 
extremely large is of sufficient value to the abutting prop- 
erty owner to make him willing to spend some money 
in saving the tree. The tree is on an important thorough- 
fare which many people pass daily. Its exposure is such 


4 


that a twisting wind storm would be liable to blow it 
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down. Its trunk was perforated with mycelium and 
decay penetrated more than half way through. If an 
attempt had been made to remove the decayed portions 
without reinforcing the trunk it would, in all proba 
bility, have blown over. Therefore, an iron cable was 
fastened to three eye bolts, as seen in illustration No. 2. 
This cable was tightened, but play enough has been 
allowed for a swaying of the trunk in any direction. The 
decayed portions of the wood were then removed and the 
cavity treated with creosote and tar and will be left 
exposed in this manner for the winter when an examina- 
tion will be made to ascertain if the fungus has been 
entirely eliminated and when such conditions exist it will 
receive a proper filling, mostly for appearance sake as 
filling does not seem to materially strengthen a tree or 
eliminate diseases or insect invasions. There are, of 
course, many ways in which this cable can be placed, 
taking into consideration the weight of the top of the 
tree and the weakened condition of portions of the trunk 
will necessitate the placing of the cable in different posi- 
On some trees it would be necessary to use a 


The forces could be 


tions. 
much heavier cable than others. 
mathematically computed and proper wire and position 
for fastening could be figured. 

This is but one of the many problems which confront 
the forester of today and if by this simple method the 
priceless trees of our ancestors can be preserved, pro- 
tected and made safe for this public there should be less 
use for the axe along our highways. 





TREE WORK FOR JANUARY 


1. Remove all the dead and diseased trees that were 
marked last Fall. In removing these trees be careful not 
to destroy the undergrowth of valuable shrubs and young 
trees. In most cases it will be necessary to first cut off 
the first large branches before felling the main trunk 
and in some cases it will even be necessary to remove 
the trunk in sections. 
parts may be lowered in suspension from neighboring 
trees without allowing them to come down with force 
on the growth underneath. In piling up the wood it is 
also wise to keep the diseased and infested parts apart 
from the good wood so that in the spring if it becomes 
necessary to keep some wood on the premises, one can 
be sure to keep only the good wood and destroy the 
wood which is liable to spread insects and disease. 

2. All the brush should be burnt while the snow is 
on the ground in order to prevent fire. 
3, Take care of all On 
trees on the lawn and on many trees in the woodland one 
will generally find shallow wounds that need attention. 


By means of ropes the various 


wounds. most ornamental 


and fire are generally responsible for these 
wounds. ‘The bare wood exposed to the weather soft- 
ens and attracts disease and insects, which eventually 
injure the main body of the tree. This month is an 
excellent time attention of this character. The 
edges of the wounds should be freed from loose bark 


and the exposed wood should be covered with coal tar. 


Bruises 


for 
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If the tar is found to be too thick in cold weather, it 
may be thinned down by mixture with some creosote. 
Some persons use paint in place of tar; but the latter is 
preferable because it does not peel in course of time as 
paint does and possesses better antiseptic qualities than 


paint. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
QO. How may I tell whether my tree is ailing? 
M. B. M., Plainfield, N. J. 
A. So much depends upon the special local conditions 
that it is difficult to set up any series of symptoms. But 
in a general way the layman may surmise trouble when 
he finds any of the following conditions: Pale leaves 
in summer time when they should be perfectly green. 
This may indicate an excess of foreign gases or salts. 
Dead tops indicate root trouble and fungous growths 
protruding anywhere from the trunk or branches indi- 
cate decay underneath. Withered leaves show growth or 
inability to take in the requisite amount of water, though 
the water may be present in the soil. 


©. What trees and shrubs will stand the shade? 

L. A. F., Sewickley, Pa. 

A. Beech, hemlock and dogwood are best suited for 
that purpose. The maples will also tolerate considerable 
shade, but the beech and hemlock will stand very deep 
shade. 

The following shrubs will be found suitable for plant- 
ing in the shade of other trees: Blue Beech, Juneberry 
(Amalanchier botrapium), Spice Bush, Azalia Nudi- 
flora, Red Berried Elder, Vib Urnum Prunifolium, Vi- 
burnum Alnifolium, Viburnum Cassi Nodes, Viburnum 
Acerifolium, Sweet Pepperbush, Witch Hazel, Mountain 
Laurel, Rhododendrons. 

Q. When shall I prune my fruit trees? 

A. L. C., Nashville, Tenn. 


A. In March. 


QO. What pruning tools do I need for my 12-acre 
estate ? A. K., Joplin, Mo. 

A. Two small, single edged hand saws, 1 pole saw, 1 
pole shears, 1 30-foot extension ladder with hickory rungs, 
1 12-foot single ladder with hickory rungs, 1 lineman’s 
belt, 1 pole brush for tarring wounds high up on the 
trees, 1 small brush for tarring small wounds lower down, 
1 heater, to heat the tar, 1 34-inch chisel, 1 14-inch gauge, 
1 mallet, 1 keg refined coal tar, 5 gallons creosote to mix 
with the tar. 


Q. How far apart shall I plant Norway maples in front 
of my house on the city street? 
C. C. J., Worcester, Mass. 
A. Thirty to thirty-five feet apart. 
Q. Have you had any experience in clearing weeds 
from a lake or pond in which the depth of water varies 
from two to five feet? E.S. P., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. Take Portland cement and throw broadcast on the 
water, quite thickly, twice within one week and once 


again in a month or six weeks. This will look white on 
the surface of the water for a while, but in a few hours 
it sinks, leaving the water thoroughly clear. 

Q. What is the best spray for the cottony scale, and 
when should it be applied? Is winter spraying ever 
advisable? W. W. M., Rogers Park, Til. 

A. The cottony maple scale can be sprayed effect- 
ively with a ten per cent solution of kerosene emulsion 
in early June, at the time when the young appear. A 
forcible spray of water will often dislodge the cottony 
masses and scale. On small trees, brushing off the 
insects with brooms dipped in kerosene emulsion has 
often worked well. 


Q. Why is the English practice of root pruning on 
fruit trees growing strongly to tops, but not bearing fruit 
a help to increase the amount of fruit, if at all? 

W. W. M., Rogers Park, Til. 

A. The practice of root pruning fruit trees for the 
purpose of increasing the fruit product is a very good 
one, especially in old trees where the main roots have 
been allowed to grow at the expense of the fibrous root- 
lets. In connection with this work I would suggest that 
you thin out the crown and cut it in quite severely. 


Q. Do you advise the use of asphaltum after pruning 

and as a wound dressing? 
W. W. M., Rogers Park, IIil. 

A. I have never used asphaltum for covering roots, 
and on general principles would prefer a refined coal 
tar which I know from experience as having the pene- 
trating and antiseptic qualities required for protection 
against fungous attack. If your coal tar is too thick, 
you might thin it down with a refined grade of creosote. 


Q. I am building a residence located on a hill, or butte, 
about 1200 feet long and 600 or 700 feet wide at the base. 
I wish to cover the hill with some low-growing, hardy 
bushes with compact tops, something that will never grow 
high and which will thrive without much water and cover 
the hill fairly well so as to amount to a jungle or thicket. 
Or, I may conclude to plant grape vines to cover the 
entire hill, if advisable. The top of the hill is a graded 
piateau about 180x250 feet in area and this I will cover 
with that rich and always handsome forage plant, alfalfa. 
Over against this hill, which is a detached elevation 
standing by itself at the mouth of a broad canyon, I 
intend to make a spread in the way of California poppies. 
It will be a “field of the cloth of gold.” I shall greatly 
appreciate a list of the shrubs and vines which will be 
likely to thrive on my “oblong hill,” bearing in mind that 
they must be dry-climate plants, not requiring any excess 
of water. H. G. O., Los Angeles, California. 

A. The coral berry Symphoricarpos vulgaris would 
probably be as satisfactory a plant as any to use on your 
hillside. This plant roots from the tips of the branches 
and spreads quite rapidly. It will attain a height of 3 or 
3% feet and succeeds well in dry soils and under adverse 
conditions. Ampelopsis of some species or variety, or some 
of the nearly related Vitis or grapes could be successfully 














A RECOMMENDATION 


used, and the sand verbena would be very satisfactory 
also. Lycium chinense is also frequently used for cov- 
ering rough banks, but I have an idea that the Symphor- 
icarpos would be better, but if you desire a variety of 
material some occasional clumps of this material could 
probably be used to advantage. Your “field of the cloth 
of gold” should be most beautiful, and the alfalfa is a 
very practical idea. 





A RECOMMENDATION 
By Hon Davin F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Vice-President American For- 
estry Association. 
N his annual report to Congress Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Houston makes the following recommendation 


relative to the purchase of forest reserves in the 
Southern Appalachians and in New England: “The wis- 
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tion of $11,000,000 was made for these purchases to be 
expended during the fiscal years 1910 to 1915. 

“The funds made available under the first appropria- . 
tion are nearly exhausted. In its report to the Congress 
for the fiscal year 1914 the National Forest Reservation 
Commission recommended that purchases be continued 
until about 6,000,000 acres shall have been obtained and 
that the Congress authorize appropriations through an- 
other five-year period at the rate of $2,000,000 a year. 

“As fast as the eastern lands are acquired they are 
piaced under an administration similar to that of the 
forests. Situated for the most part near 
censely populated communities, the resources of these 
lands are readily available. There is immediate need for 
their timber, mineral, water, and forage resources, and 
also for their development as recreation grounds. Pur- 
chases should continue until areas sufficient to be influ- 
srotecting the region are acquired.” 


western 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 








HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, vice-president American 
dom of retaining the western forests under national 
control is indicated by the course which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has found necessary in dealing with the mountain 
lands of the East. These lands passed into private hands 
directly from the States. Their present condition fur- 
nishes an example of what happens when mountain lands 
are controlled by individuals. The results became ap- 
parent years ago. Erosion, loss of soil, and clogging of 
streams with silt and stone followed the removal of the 
timber. Stream flow became more irregular and great 
losses resulted to property through increased floods. 

“It was necessary in the East to acquire by purchase 
the same class of lands which in the West were put into 


national forests merely by proclamation. An appropria- 





Forestry Association. 


J \VERY member of the American Forestry 
-—* Association who can possibly do so, is 
4—~4 urged to attend the thirty-fifth annual 
meeting, to be held in Boston, Monday and 
Tuesday, January 17 and 18. Headquarters 
and meetings at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

Governors of several of the New England 
states will be present and they have also ap- 
pointed state delegates, while every city and 
town of importance in New England, together 
with most of the organizations interested in 
forestry conservation, have selected delegates to 
represent them. It is expected to prove the 
greatest gathering of forestry interests that 
has even been held in any part of the United 
States. 

Governor McCall, of Massachusetts, and Rep- 
resentative Gordon Lee, a member of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission, will be 
the guests of honor at the Forestry Dinner on 
the night of January 17, and there will also be 
several other noted speakers. 

The chief topic for the meetings and the ban- 
quet will be the effort to secure an extension 
of the Weeks Law appropriation for the purchase of 
Federal Forest Reserves in New England and the South- 
ern Appalachians, and there will also be reports on 
national and state forestry and municipal forestry, shade 
tree planting, diseases and insects which attack trees and 
on other phases of general and local forestry work. 

Tickets for the banquet are $3 each. Reservations 
be made at once; both ladies and gentlemen are 
to be present. Write to the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., for reservations. 
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RECOMMEND A NEW MEMBER 


A sample of AMERICAN Forestry will be sent to 
every person recommended by a member. 











Children’s Department 


Devoted to imparting information about trees, woods and forests to boys and girls so that they may grow to know 
how necessary trees are to the health, wealth and future of their country. 


By Bristow ADAMS 


FE have seen how the individual trees grow 

either from seeds or by means of sprouts; 

we have taken up the different steps in that 
growth, and the manufacture of the food of the tree into 
living tissue which is converted into wood. In the first 
article something was said of the differences between 
tree growth in the forest and in the open; and in the 
little Christmas story with the three trees personified, 
some further facts were set forth about the growth of 
trees in a community. 

The difference between the study of forestry and tree 
study is that the forester devotes practically all of his 
attention to the behavior of trees in the larger groups. 
Here they cannot act independently, but act and react 
upon one another, helping sometimes, and hindering at 
other times. In the long run, however, the forest com- 
munity is of benefit to the members which are able to win 
out in the first struggles, and can hold their own until 
‘they have reached full growth. 

This has been called by Charles Darwin “the survival 
of the fittest,” or in other words, those forms of life 
which are able to fit themselves into their surroundings 
are the ones which keep on growing. They have won 
out in what Darwin also characterized as “the struggle 
for existence.” 

In no place is this struggle for existence more severe 
and more exacting than in the forest. Even before 
Darwin announced his discovery of these principles, 
which changed the whole trend of science, a man who 
was partly a forester had the same thought that Darwin 
later gave to the world. himself this 
forester full credit. 


Darwin gave 


The man’s name was Matthews. He was a designer of 
ships, and in those days ships were all built of wood. In 
his study of the kinds of trees which were best suited for 
masts, he found that the straight, and tall, and slender 
trees without branches except at the top were the ones 
ta be used. 
which produced such trees, and found that the conditions 
could be had only in a closely grown forest where the 
trees had to continually reach up for light, and where 
the lower branches were shaded out and died, the trees 


From that point he studied the conditions 


in this way becoming self-pruned, as the foresters say. 
The small twigs that dropped os fell to the ground, and 
with the leaves which were shed by the trees each year, 
went to form the forest soil or forest floor. 





HE forest, then, is a great room, or nursery, made 
up of families, with parents and children. On 
the ground is this forest floor, and at the top, or 
ceiling, next to the sky is the forest canopy of green 
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branches. Each of these has its use. 


liave noted this roomlike character of the forests. 
have spoken of the aisles made by the forest trees; our 


Many writers 
Some 


American poet Bryant says “The groves were God’s first 
temples ;” and architects have found inspiration in the 
trunk and branch forms of the trees for some of their 
most wonderful buildings. For our purposes, however, 


the forests are tree homes. 





ATURE is always wasteful. She spreads her 


gifts like a spendthrift. If a forest is to be 

grown, nature produces thousands, even mil- 
lions of seeds, yet only a small part of these grow to be 
trees. Nature thus provides for those that may be eaten 
by beasts and birds or those that may be destroyed by 
other means. Then, after the seeds have been sown by 
the wind and have found resting places in the forest soil, 
and the little seedlings peek above the ground, the fierce 
struggle begins. Each one crowds its neighbor, trying to 
get all that it can use of the light, and warmth, and mois- 
ture. For reason or another, certain individuals 
become stronger than their fellows, and are therefore 
able to get more of the good things of life. It is very 
strongly a case of “To him that hath shall be given.” 
The smaller trees thus get crowded out. The battle goes 


on during the whole life of the tree, and “the battle is to 


one 


the strong.” 





HIS is the time of year to see how this battle 
goes forward, to see how the trees have to set 
themselves one against another. If you go out 
into the thick high woods now and look up, you will see 
that the crowns of the trees nearly fill all of the over- 
head space. Each tree has reached up, struggling to get 
ahead of the others, looking for its place in the sun, 
because without this place, the leaves can not digest the 
food which makes the tree grow. 





N your walk through the woods you will find some 
open spaces. Possibly an older tree has decayed and 

fallen, or man has cut out for his own use one or 
more trees, and has left an opening in the canopy, or 
crown cover. On the ground you will see the stumps, 
and you may be sure that there was no vacant space 
overhead when the trees were standing. Unlike the 
ground where the trees are thick, this space will be 
covered with brush which may not look like a forest 
growth, but at least is the beginning of one. Here are 
the young trees—the children of the forest—struggling 
against one another for light and place. Spreading 
bushes may seem to be trying to check the tall, slender 
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striplings back, yet some of the latter are managing to get 
through, and once clear, they will shoot up fast because 
they will then be fully entered on their race for life. As 
their tops close together the slower ones will in turn be 
shaded out even though they may have survived the first 
struggle. The shade will deepen; their stems will not be 
able to thicken up because they will not be able to manu- 
facture plant food. Then will 
deaths of those which are the least fit to survive, and the 


follow the successive 
open space which you see now will in a few years be 
occupied by not many more trees than were originally 
there. 

If you look about you will find certain trees that are 
crooked or lopsided, with all of their branches to ore 
side where they could more readily get at the light, 
away from some tree which is crowding them. Some 
trees have fitted themselves to survive under dense shade, 
and can hold on to life for many years, waiting to take 
their places in the upper stories of the forest when open- 
ings occur. 

Yet as we have seen in the earlier articles, it is not 
always a struggle. The older trees are not only the 
parents, but are actually the nurses of the smaller trees. 
They protect them from the fierce heat of the sun, which 
would soon wither a growth which has become accus- 
tomed to coming up in the shade. They protect the 
smaller trees from winds and from heavy snow and 
sleet, which would break them down while they were 
still young if it were not for the nurse trees or big 
brother trees that take the brunt of the storms. These 
phases of the life stories of the trees the forester has 
te read, and indeed, to know by heart. He is able to 
overcome some of the wastefulness in nature, and he can 
so manage the forest that he can help to grow better 
trees than can be grown by nature unaided. 

But the man who does not think of forestry is likely 
to add to nature’s wastefulness. If he goes into the 
woods to get fence posts, or repair material, or logs for 
the sawmills; and if he cuts out the best trees of the most 
valuable kinds, his timber tract will be getting worse and 
worse all the time. Those trees which he does not want 
and can not use will be left to take the place of the good 
ones which he cuts, and in the course of time he will 
have a woodlot made up of timber weeds. The forester, 
on the other hand, will see that enough of the good trees 
are left to furnish a succession of crops, and to furnish 
seed for future crops. He will destroy the trees that 
are of no use to him. In New York, for example, he 
will get rid of dogwood, the scrub oaks, and gray birch, 
and white oak in a hardwood 
in the state where white pine 
In a shorter 


and will favor hickory 
stand. In most places 
grows successfully, he will favor white pine. 
time than nature can bring it about, he will have a well- 
stocked stand of useful trees. 

It can be seen, therefore, that when man enters the 
fight, which the trees are waging against each other, he 
will throw an advantage to some trees and will put 
obstacles in the way of others. If he knows the ones to 
favor, he will increase the usefulness of the forest to 


man, but if he interferes blindly, taking the best of what 
he wants, he is very likely to throw the balance against 
the very trees that he ought to have. 

This is the reason why everyone should know some- 
thing about forestry, and should learn to use his or her 
eyes in the woods to see how the trees grow, how they 
struggle against each other, and how they help one 
another. If one does this, he will soon get acquainted 
with the general facts of forestry, and will know the trees 
with an intimate and personal feeling which is much bet- 
ter than merely knowing their names. He will realize 
why the foresters make shade frames over the seedling 
beds in the forest-tree nurseries, and will realize also 
why the foresters in setting out plantations will supply 
what are known as nurse trees, either to furnish shade 
or to stimulate the young trees into the necessary upward 
growth. 

The next story will tell about the different kinds of 
trees, but in a new way, not according to their family 
relationships as the scientists know them, but accord- 


ing to their uses to man. 





STATE FORESTRY IN COLORADO 


5S the greater portion of the timbered area of 

Colorado is protected by the National Forests, the 
W. J. Morrill, is bending his 
energies toward encouraging tree planting, and the preser- 


State Forester, 
vation of fence posts in the plains region of eastern 
Colorado. He has just returned from a 
lecture tour in that part of the State, where he had charge 
of farm institute work, the team comprising a dry 


five weeks 


farming expert, a dairyman, and the State Forester. 
Institutes were held in twenty-seven communities, good 
interest being shown in all places. 

Much of the land has been homesteaded during the 
past ten years; the farmers generally are prosperous, and 
the time is propitious to advocate tree planting for wind- 
breaks and the ornamentation of dooryards. In most 
places visited, the black locust, next to poplars and native 
cottonwood, is most commonly planted, as borers are 
attacking the former species only in a few localities. Mr. 
Morrill is advocating in much of the territory visited the 
“roof scheme” for windbreaks, using the black locust for 
the center row, honey locust for flanking rows, and a 
berder of tamerix, Russian olive, and wild plum. 

He also exhibited a model of a farmer’s fence-post 
preserving plant for the open-tank treatment of posts, 
but also strongly recommended the brush treatment with 
coal tar. 

It is probable that a State nursery will be established 
next spring at Fort Collins, to supply suitable stock at 
cost of production. 

Villages in the State are also becoming interested in 
reform in street planting, and interest is being shown 
also in the landscaping or planting of village and rural 


school grounds. 








Further Appropriations Needed 


HE National Forest Reservation Commission, 
consisting of Secretary of War Garrison, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston, Secretary of the 

Interior Lane, Senators Gallinger and J. W. Smith, and 

Representatives Gordon Lee and Hawley, in its report to 

Congress in December, recommends a further appropria- 

tion of $10,000,000, for a period of five years, to continue 

the purchase of forest reserves for the protection of the 
headwaters of navigable streams in New England and 
in the Southern Appalachian States. 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston, in his annual report, 
makes the same kind of recommendation. 

In order to bring this matter to the attention of 
Congress, the American Forestry Association and various 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, forestry and 
conservation organizations, and other interested associa- 
tions in the States concerned, appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president of Lehigh 
University and president of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation; Percival S. Ridsdale, secretary cf the American 
Forestry Association and editor of AMERICAN Forestry, 


and Philip W. Ayres, forester of the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 

This committee, shortly before the holidays, had con- 
ferences with Secretary of Agriculture Houston 
Chairman Lever, of the Agricultural Committee; Repre- 
sentatives Lee and Hawley, of the Forestry Reservation 
Commission; Senator Weeks, Senator Hollis, and others 
interested, and as a result has arranged for a hearing 
before the Agricultural Committee in the latter part of 
January. At this hearing there will be present representa- 
tives of the New England and Southern Appalachian 
States, and any others interested, in order to present to 
the committee their arguments as to the necessity of 
continuing the work of purchasing forest reserves, which 
has been going on since 1910-11, and in the hope of 
securing, from the committee, action which will result in 
the further appropriation needed for the work. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Forest Reservation Commission, in its report to 
Congress, states in detail the work that has been done, 
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FURTHER APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED 


designates the areas purchased and the areas examined 
for purchase and then in recommending further appro 
priations says: 

Appropriations for purchase ceased with the fiscal 
year 1915. The balance which remained unexpended at 
the close of the year will be used largely to fill the gaps 
between the lands which have already been acquired so 
as to better fit them for administration. In its last 
annual report the Commission stated that it is prac- 
ticable for the Government to acquire lands of the 
sufficient area for successful 
By the employ- 


character desired in 
administration and at reasonable prices. 
ment of condemnation where titles are defective, a safe 
title may be vested in the United States. 

The wisdom of the Government’s acquiring and 
administering extensive bodies of forest land at the 
headwaters of the great navigable rivers has become 
entirely clear. Far-reaching good will result in safe- 
guarding the streams from erratic flow and in protecting 
the watersheds from destructive erosion to which they 


are subject when unwisely 











A basis will be afforded 
industries in 


cleared. 
for permanent 
regions which otherwise are in 
danger of ceasing to be produc- 
tive and of becoming a menace 
to the navigable rivers and to 
the communities situated upon 
them. 

The appropriations which were 
made have been sufficient to 
start the work and make very 

Through 
in making 


substantial 
the care exercised 
purchases the lands acquired are 


progress. 
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so well situated for administra- 
tion and use that even should 
appropriations cease considerable good would be accom- 
But the progress should not stop at this point. 
However, the Commission does not 


plished. 
It should go further. 
look upon the program 


tempt to do this work under appropriations which expire 
It is also of the utmost importance 
that appropriations be continued through periods of not 


with the fiscal year. 


less than five years. 





as requiring expendi- 
tures through a _ long 
period of time, but 
rather through only a 
limited number of years. 

Renewing its recom- 
mendations of last year, 
it is the judgment of this 
Commission that the 
work can best be done 
under appropriations 
covering periods of five 
years each, the appropri- 
ations becomingavailable 
annually and remaining 
available until expended, 
as is now the case. Ex- 
perience has shown that 





THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 


. A. F. LEVER, Dem., Lexington, S. C. 

. GORDON LEE, Dem., Chickamauga, Ga. 

. EZEKIEL S. CANDLER, JR., Dem., Corinth, Miss. 

. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, Dem., Lafayette, Alabama. 

. THOMAS L. RUBEY, Dem., Lebanon, Missouri. 
JAMES YOUNG, Dem., Kaufman, Texas. 

. H. M. JACOWAY, Dem., Dardanelle, Arkansas. 

. JOHN V. LESHER, Dem., Sunbury, Pa. 

. MICHAEL K. REILLY, Dem., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, Dem., Strong City, Kansas. 

. JAMES T. McDERMOTT, Dem., Chicago, Ill. 

. ARTHUR W. OVERMYER, Dem., Fremont, Ohio. 

. THOMAS J. STEELE, Dem., Sioux City, Iowa. 

. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, Rep., Northwood, Iowa. 

. JAMES C. McLAUGHLIN, Rep., Muskegon, Michigan. 

. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, Rep., Salem, Oregon. 

. JOSEPH HOWELL, Rep., Logan, Utah. 

. HENRY T. HELGESEN, Rep., Milton, North Dakota. 

. SIDNEY ANDERSON, Rep., Lanesboro, Minn. 

. WILLIAM W. WILSON, Rep., Chicago, Illinois, 

. CHARLES B. WARD, Rep., Debruce, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 
J. KUHIO KALANIANAOLE, Rep., Hawaii. 


When the work was 
begun a force of timber 
cruisers, title examiners 
and surveyors had to be 
assembled and trained, a 
task which required two 
years. It would be most 
unbusinesslike to have to 
disband this force on ac- 
count of a gap in the 
appropriations. If pur- 
chases were suspended 
it would also require 
much time and expense 
to build up a new force 
and get under way again 
the negotiations that 
would be broken off 
Many of the cruises and 








it is impracticable to at- 
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examinations which have been made and which had not 
resulted in purchases would have to be made over again 
and the intimate touch with the land situation which 1s 
now enabling purchases to go forward smoothly would 
be lost. From every point of view it is highly desirable 
that appropriations continue without a break. 

It is again emphasized that the Congress established 
this project upon the basis of an appropriation of 
$11,000,000. One million dollars appropriated for the 
vear 1910 never became available at all. Instead of 
hastening into purchases in order to utilize the appropria- 
tion for the year 1911, which would have been unbusi- 
nesslike, and would have resulted in loss to the Govern- 
ment, the Commission adopted the conservative policy of 
making purchases only after full information had beer 
secured in regard to each tract and reasonable prices had 
been obtained. By so doing it established the work upon 
a sound basis, but nearly all the $2,000,000 appropriated 
for the year 1911 reverted to the treasury. These appro- 
priation which were not utilized ought to be reappro- 
priated. 

In the judgment of the members of the Commission the 
work should be carried forward in a steady, systematic 
way. Since the existing appropriations ceased with the 
fiscal year 1915, it is recommended that action be taken by 
the Congress during the present session to continue the 
appropriations at the rate of $2,000,000 per year from 
the fiscal year 1917 to the fiscal year 1921, inclusive, and 
that it make all the appropriations available until 


expended. 





CORNELL SUMMER FORESTRY CAMP 


ROM July 19 to September 21, 1915, the profes- 

sional forestry students in the Department of 

Forestry at Cornell University were in camp in 
the Adirondacks. These ten weeks formed a regular 
part of the work of the third term of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, the first six weeks of the 
term, June *—July 17, being spent at Ithaca. 

The camp was near Lake Ozonia, St. Lawrence County, 
in the western part of the Adirondacks, about thirty miles 
from the Canadian boundary and fourteen miles from the 
nearest railroad station, St. Regis Falls. It was in the 
midst of timberland being logged over for several large 
commercial companies, so that the students had oppor- 
tunity to observe lumbering operations at close range. 

Besides the lumbering work the students were given 
regularly scheduled examinations and reports to hand in 
promptly. This, with their courses in silviculture, mesu- 
ration and forest utilization, kept them very busy with 
little time for recreation. To go to the Cornell forestry 
camp is not like taking a summer holiday, the students 
say. The camp itself was between two lumber camps 
and near a saw-mill. It was on a timber tract of eight 
or nine thousand acres belonging to Mr. F. A. Cutting 
of Boston. Beech, birch, maple and hemlock were being 


cut out. 


FORESTRY 


Two summers of this camp work are required as a 
regular part of the professional course leading to a degree 
i forestry at Cornell. In addition the students must 
put in three months, in the autumn of the senior year, 


in obtaining practical experience in lumbering and logging. 


One of the students at the close of camp decided to remain 
as a “lumber jack” at a neighboring camp and get off 
his experience. He will be there during the fall and 
winter. The other seniors found jobs in other logging 
camps elsewhere in the Adirondacks or in New England. 

One of the pleasant features of the camp was the fact 
that the professors in charge were on the same footing 
as the students. The boys built a dam and every morning 
between 5 and 6 o'clock, faculty and students rose and 
took an icy plunge in the stream. Most of the men were 
athletically inclined. One is a crew man, two are on the 
varsity swimming team, one is an inter-collegiate miler 
and another is on the cross-country team. Long tramps 
te places of interest, from the point of view of logging, 
were taken on several occasions and the professors held 
their end of the affai: up well, even if competing with 
such a well set-up, muscular lot of young men. A man 
who visited the camp said that they were indeed the 
“cream” of Cornell students as to physical development. 

One of the features of the camp was the camp fire. 
On the last night, an immense camp fire was built and 
all the lumber jacks in the camps around were invited 
over. About a hundred came. They sang songs and 
did stunts. Many of the lumbermen were Canadian and 
French. 

When camp broke up the boys went to Dickenson, 
where the camp cook lived, and gave a free concert to 
show their esteem and affection for him. Everybody 
i: town came. What took especially well was the college 
yells. The Cornell boys gave their own and every other 
vell they could think of and then made up some when 
the audience kept on clamoring for more. 

The three faculty members who carried the burden 
of the work in camp were Professors A. b. Recknagel, 
j. Bentley, Jr., and Samuel N. Spring. 

The student body numbered fifteen seniors and five 
graduate students. The latter will receive the degree of 


Master in Forestry in February, 1916. 





WOODSTOCK’S LAUDABLE WORK 
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Woodstock, Vermont, a village of about 1,700, has an 
Improvement Society, which for several years has kept 
the streets and little squares and corners of the village 
immaculately neat, and has done a number of other inter- 
esting and useful things. This society has now decided 
to establish in the center of the village what it will call, 
for lack of a better name, a Botanical Garden. Its 
purpose is to call attention through this garden to the 
value for decorative purposes of native trees, shrubs, 


flowers, ferns, mosses and climbers. 




















Editorial 


THE WOODLOT AND THE SMITH-LEVER BILL 


INCE 1562 the national government has made 
annual appropriations for the encouragement of 
agricultural experiment stations. In 1890 these 
amounts were increased and the scope of the work 
extended. The policy underlying these appropriations 
has been the uplifting of the entire practice of agriculture 
through the dissemination of useful and practical informa- 
tion among the farmers. 

In the course of fifty-three years of trial the problem 
as to how to reach the farmer most effectually has at 
last been solved. Not by issuing bulletins crammed with 
useful facts—though these have their place—not even 
by public addresses at farmers’ institutes—though the 
personal contact thus secured did far more than the 
written word—have the best results been obtained, but by 
the method of personal work with the individual on his 
own farm—by local demonstration of the methods 
advocated. 

In 1914 Congress sanctioned this final step, by passing 
the Smith-Lever bill. The funds provided are forth- 
coming whenever state legislatures, colleges, local authori- 
ties, associations or individuals in a state first contribute 
an equal amount. The money must be used solely for 
instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture 
and home economics to persons not attending schools or 


colleges. Only 5 per cent can be spent for publications. 


Starting with $480,000, or $10,000 for each state, the 
fund available increases annually, by half a million dol- 
lars until, inclusive of the original sum, it reaches a tota! 
1,590,000 per year. The surplus above $10,000 is 


~ 


of $ 
to be proportioned between states on the basis of the 
rural population, as determined by the last census. 

To forestry, this legislation presents a tremendous 
opportunity and a great responsibility, Under the terms 
of the law, subjects relating to agriculture may be dealt 
with, and under this head comes the farmer’s woodlot. 
The value of the woodlot to the farmer is expressed in 
many ways. It furnishes fuel, at the same time provid- 
ing employment for labor in the winter or slack season. 
This enables the retention of help the year round. Fence 
posts and other local supplies are produced, or the bet- 

} 


ter class of logs sold profitably to woodworking indus- 
tries. The grove affords protection, acting as a wind- 
break, reducing evaporation and giving shelter to stock 
in adjoining fields. 

The presence of a woodlot adds to the desirability and 
sale value of the farm and this advantage increases in 
regions otherwise treeless. It makes life more worth 
living to own even a small tract of woodland from which 
grazing is excluded, and which soon becomes the home 


of many wild plants, flowers and birds. 


No matter how rich the soil, it will pay every farmer 
to devote a portion of his acres to a woodlot; and when, 


for any reason, he possesses waste land—either the 
steep banks of streams, or ravines, or rocky patches, he 
should think twice before condemning these areas to a 
policy of denudation and grazing. 

The aggregate amount of waste land owned as portions 
of farm units is enormous. Scattered as it is in small 
tracts, it will never be possible for either state or nation 
to own and manage these true forest areas, for the cost 
of administration would be prohibitive. The farm owner 
is the man to do it. The time and attention required 
fits in with the economy of the farm unit. This means 
efficiency. Every land owner owes it as a duty, not only 
te himself, but to the community to make his acres pro- 
cductive—yet through lack of interest or incentive he too 
often neglects altogether the potentialities of his forest 
land, permitting it to burn over or to seed up with tree 
weeds of little value even for fuel. 

If the plan personal demonstration and persuasion 
is applied to the problem of the farmer’s woodlot the 
same beneficial results will follow as have already been 
secured by the county agents operating under the Smith- 
Lever appropriations. But this work should be done 
directly by trained foresters. The agricultural agent, 
engrossed in his subject, can be expected at most to give 
the woodlot problem his sympathetic appreciation, but 
should not be required to add technical forestry to his 
attributes 

The state experimental stations, or the state legis- 
latures, should promptly appropriate funds sufficient in 
each state to employ at least one technical forester next 
vear in addition to the present state organization such 
as it may be. This forester, working under the direction 
of the proper authority, to be determined for the indi- 
vidual state, should devote his entire time to woodlot 


forestry, along the same lines as are now pursued by 


the agricultural agents. If the work is started in this 
manner, it will become permanent. Forestry should ulti- 
mately claim from 10 per cent to 20 per cent of the 
Smith-Lever funds, which would provide for an ultimate 
plus an equal amount by the state. In populous states 
this amount is proportionately increased. 

It is squarely up to the existing State Forestry Depart- 
ments, and state agricultural experiment stations to take 
the initiative in securing these state and federal funds and 
placing upon a firm basis the entire movement for better 
and more efficient management of the farmer’s woodlot. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Canadian Department 


By ELLwoop WILSON 


There was never a time when the senti- 


ment for adequate protection of the for- 
ests from fire was so strong in Canada as 
at present The hand writing has begun 
to appear on the wall and it would be 
well if those in charge of and responsible 
for the protection of this country’s great 
forest wealth would realize that this is no 
political question that can be dallied with 
and used as a means of getting votes, but 
must be squarely and fearlessly faced. 
The forests are the heritage of the people 
and they will not see them destroyed. 
They know where the responsibility lies 
and will demand a strict accounting. 
Those Provinces which are drawing the 
bulk of their revenue from their forests 
and doling out a mere pittance for fire 
protection or are using the positions of 
fire rangers for patronage had better begin 
to wake up. 


This is a question which stockholders 
of lumber companies, pulp and paper com- 
panies, and all other wood working indus- 
tries should look into. Are their dividends 
being paid out of their forest capital? Are 
their woodlands, the base on which all 
such companies stand, being exploited to 
provide cheap raw material for a few 
years or are they being properly handled 
and conserved for a continuous supply. 
Bondholders demand that all buildings and 
plants shall be kept insured. Do thev 
take care to see that the timber holdings 
of issuing companies are properly pro- 
tected against fire? If not they are poor 
security. Banks should not accept as col- 
lateral for loans timber limits which are 
not properly protected and this means 
that only those in British Columbia, New 
Brunswick and Quebec and in the latter 
Province only those patrolled by the Co- 
operative Fire Protective Association. 


On the 2nd of December a meeting of 
the St. Maurice Forest Frotective Associa- 
tion was held in Three Rivers to discuss 
amendments necessary to make the fire 
laws of Quebec effective. There were pres- 
ent at this meeting the presidents or man- 
agers of most of the Member Companies, 
and the weak points in the present law 
were thoroughly discussed and means to 
strengthen them carefully worked out 
The greatest difficulty in the law now is 
that only a maximum fine of fifty dollars, 
at the discretion of the magistrate, is pro- 
vided for all infractions of the fire code, 
with the result that flagrant offenders are 
let off with a fine of one dollar. A case in 
point is that of a man who confessed that 
he set fire to the forest deliberately in 
order to obtain work in putting it out and 
the magistrate fined him five dollars and 
costs, amounting to about fifteen dollars. 





The county magistrates regard infractions 
of the fire laws so lightly that there should 
be no option at all in regard to the fine, 
which should be fixed by the statute and 
imposed on every guilty person. It was 
especially recommended that no _ one 
hould be allowed to set a fire for clearing 
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purposes, at any time between the first 
of April and the fifteenth of November 
without a permit from a fire ranger or 
other Government official duly authorized 
to issue them. This would in no way 
affect the liberty of the farmer or put him 
to any inconvenience, but would mean 
that the ranger would be responsible and 
would have to see that the burning took 
place at a safe time and in a manner 
to prevent the fire from spreading. There 
is at present no way in which a fire 
ranger can get help except by paying 
whatever a man chooses to ask, and it was 
suggested that every able-bodied man must 
help fight fire when called on, by a duly 
authorized ranger and for a reasonable 
daily wage, under penalty of a fine. At 
present no distinction is made by the 
code between accidental and deliberate 
setting of fires and the meeting felt that 
this was unjust and that in cases where 
it was proved that a man set a fire on 
purpose the penalty should be a jail sen- 
tence without the option of a fine. It 
is ridiculous that a man who sets fire to 
a small shed should be guilty of a serious 
crime while he who sets fire to a tract of 
forest, worth thousands of dollars, is only 
guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of up to fifty dollars. It was felt that 
this whole question of amendments to the 
law should be carefully considered by all 
those at interest and it was decided to 
issue invitations to all those interested to 
meet at the Hotel Windsor, Montreal, on 
the fifteenth of December to discuss the 
whole matter thoroughly and to decide cn 
the best way to present the matter to the 
Government. 

On the 3rd of December the Dominion 
Forests Products Laboratory at McGill 
University in Montreal was _ formally 
opened by the Minister of the Interior 
before a distinguished gathering. An 
inspection of the timber testing machines, 
paper mill plant, museum and laboratories 
was made, the whole declared formally 
open and then lunch was served at the 
Mount Royal Club at which the speakers 
were the Hon. Minister of the Interior, 
Chancellor Sir William Peterson of Mc- 
Gill University, the Hon. Sydney Fisher, 
ex-Minister of Agriculture; the President 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, Dean 
Baker of the New York State College of 
Forestry, and Mr. R. H. Campbell, Direc- 
tor of the Dominion Forestry Branch. This 


very important undertaking of the Domin- 
ion Government will do much to aid closer 
utilization and the elimination of waste in 
the wood using industries and already they 
are looking to it for information and help. 
The installation is very complete and 
modern and reflects great credit on Mr. R. 
H. Campbell and Dr. Bates. The experi- 
mental paper mill is very complete with 
beaters, paper machine and all the necessary 
accessories, there is a complete plant for 
structural timbers, chemical labora- 
yries, preserving plant, pathological and 
microscopical laboratories and drafting and 
photographical rooms. The _ laboratories 
have been informally in operation for nearly 
a year and much valuable work accom- 


plished. 


Thirty-five per cent of the professional 


foresters of Canada have already enlisted, 


a better showing than that of any other 


bet 
profession. 


The Canadian Forestry Association, 
Commission of Conservation, Canadian 
Timbermen’s Association and the Cana- 
dian Society of Forest Engineers, will all 
hold their meetings in Ottawa, January 
17th, 18th and 19th, and there will be a 
joint banquet on one of these evenings. 


The New Brunswick Government will 
decide in a very short time on a man who 
will fill the position of Provincial Forester. 
It is likely that a New Brunswick man will 
be chosen and the work of inventorying 
New Brunswick’s forest resources will be 


begun at once. 


In the development of the new hydro 
electric plant of the Laurentide Co. some 
ten miles of shore line have had to be 
cleared off and the debris disposed of, and 
advantage is being taken of this to experi- 
ment in brush burning and it is hoped 
some valuable information will be obtained. 
All wood cut is sorted carefully so as to 
get the greatest value from it, spruce, fir 
and poplar is being used for pulp wood, 
hemlock for ties, cedar for telephone and 
fence posts, hard woods for saw timber and 
fire wood. 


British Columbia Notes 

The heavy orders for lumber for the 
United Kingdom placed through the Pro- 
vincial Government during the past sum- 
mer as a result of the visit of Lumber Com- 
missioner MacMillan to Europe show what 
results can be obtained by Governmental 
action in assisting the lumbering industry. 
In order to follow up the advantage already 
gained in this new line of work the Hon. 
W. R. Ross announced that the Provincial 
Government is sending a business repre- 
sentative of the industry to London. 

Investigation has already shown that 
before the European market can be entered, 
on any scale, by our manufacturers a great 
deal of preliminary work must be done in 
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explaining to buyers the qualities and meth- 
ods of manufacture of our British Colum- 
bia woods. There are many misconcep- 
tions which are very prevalent and which 
act as a barrier to the introduction of our 
lumber products. These can only be over- 
come by energetic personal work among the 
buyers by a repres tive thoroughly con- 
versant with every phase of our lumbering 
industry. 











Mr. J. G. Woods, the well-known lum- 
las been appointed as the new 
Lumber Commissioner to the United King- 
dom. Mr. Woods has been long and inti- 
mately connected with the lumber business 
of the Coast. After being Manager of the 
Leamy and Kyle Company, one of the first 
mills established at Vancouver, he became 
Manager of the Moodyville Sawmills, and 
was for many years engaged in the cargo 
export trade, an experience which is of 
particular value in view of his present mis- 
sion. Mr. Woods was subsequently owner 
and manager of the firm of Woods and 
Spicer, shingle manufacturers. He thus 
brings to his task a thoroughly practical 
knowledge of all branches of the industry 
whose interests he will further in the 
European market. The new Commission- 
er’s duties also include the carrying out of 
various arrangements made with the British 
authorities in connection with the lumber 
orders placed through the Department. 


berman, 






Book Reviews 


Under the Red Cross Flag. By Miss Mabel 
T. Boardman. 330 pp., illustrated, price 
$1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Miss Boardman’s book is introduced in a 
brief foreword by President Wilson, who, 
in his capacity of president of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, places the stamp of his au- 
thority upon Miss Boardman’s narrative. 
From 1881, when the’society was created, 
to 1905, when by act of Congress it was 
reincorporated, the society had neither 
membership nor organization. Since 1905 
the American Red Cross Society had ex- 
tended its usefulness over many important 
fields of relief, and generally improved its 
efficiency by more systematic methods. 
Miss Boardman, after a_ retrospective 
chapter on the modes of caring for the 
wounded in ancient times, which brings 
the résumé down to the days of Florence 
Nightingale, opens her story with the treaty 
of Geneva. She regards as the precursor 
of the Red Cross the American Sanitary 
Commission, which instituted preventive 
measures. She discusses the service of 
women in war and recites the disasters of 
the American Red Cross’ early efforts. A 
glance is given to the relief methods of 
other nations, and a tribute is paid to the 
“miraculous” work of Doctor Strong in 


Serbia and his victory over typhus fever. 





THE NEW AMERICAN FORESTRY 








The New American Forestry 


What same of our members think 


“Copy of the September issue of A [- 
CAN Forestry has reached us, and we wish 
to compliment you on the attractive and 
interesting magazine that you are now g 
ting out.” 

THE SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, 


Taehenllo 7. 
N asnvilie, Jenne 





“I note with pleasure the great improve- 


ment in the AMERICAN ForESTRY magazine. 
At last there is coming a magazine tha 
tell the man who wants to know and not 


only the man that already knows all about 








the great subject that soon must be learned 
of by all.... Your Bird Department 1s 
also one that is exceedingly interesting. | 


would not now be without your magazine. 
In fact, you now have a conservation maga- 
zine that it will be a pleasure to recom- 
mend to the members of our Association.” 
Soton L. Parkes, E-vrecutive Secy., 
Berks County Conservation Assn., 
Lyon Station, Pa. 
“I think the new style of AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY very attractive and the reading mat 





ter splendid.” 
J. R. Guyer, 
York, Pa. 


“IT want to add my congratulations 
those of the many other readers of Am 





cAN Forestry in the change made in the 
size and quality of your magazine. I have 


been a subscriber to this magazine 
number of years and this is my first op- 
portunity to look over the last two or three 
editions. You surely have made AMERICAN 
Forestry a valuable and attractive maga- 
zine and you certainly deserve the hearty 
thanks of all true lovers of forestry.” 
F, J. Ancier, Sec.-Treas 
American Wood Preservers’ Assn., 
Baltimore, Md 


The new dress is fine, but I was satis- 
fied with the old one, which had dignity | 
character in the make-up and was moreover 
of convenient form and size; yet the new 
form indicates a larger vision and so a 
larger field of usefulness and I wish you 
god-speed in your greater work for nature 
and the nation.” 

Wi..IAM RUTHERFORD SAVAGE, 
Blowing Rock, N. C 
“The larger style magazine is a dandy 
and I wouldn’t be without it.” 
GeorcE B. HarTMAN, 
Edyville, Iowa. 





“The enlarged and improved AMERICAN 
ForEstry has reached me and is a ‘hum- 
mer’.” 

CLARENCE B. TREAT, 
New York City. 





mprovement in the Association’s Magazine 


“The new form of the magazine is a fine 
improvement.” 
EMANUEL Fritz, 
Missoula, Montana. 


“The new magazine is wonderful—simply 
splendid, and every number is an added 
source of pride to me as a member of the 
Association. You are surely going ahead 
by leaps and bounds. It should have a 
large sale outside of the regular member- 
ship of the Association, for it deals so ably 
with a subject in which so many are inter- 
ested.” C. L. LARZELERE, 

Los Angeles, California. 


“The new AMERICAN Forestry marks a 
great step in advance, and I wish to con- 
gratulate you upon the steady progress you 
have been making with this magazine, both 
from the standpoint of beauty as well as 
in character. You are to be congratulated 
on the ability you have shown in constantly 
improving what has always been a very ex- 
cellent magazine.” 

JoserpH N. TEAL, Chairman, 
Oregon Conservation Commission, 
Portland, Oregon. 


“The new magazine is very beautiful in- 
deed and we are sure that you will not re- 
gret having changed the style.” 

BoLLinc ARTHUR JOHNSON, Editor, 
Lumber World Review, Chicago, IIl. 


“Permit me to congratulate you on the 
greatly improved appearance of AMERICAN 
Forestry. I have always derived a great 
deal of pleasure from the publication, and 
as a member of the Association am proud 
of its increased value and beauty. The 
change should tend to increase interest, not 
only in the magazine and the Association, 
but also in the general subject of forestry.” 

GrorcE S. HuMpPHREY, 
New York City. 





“T have just returned from a summer 
spent in the West and have been glancing 
over (more thorough reading later) 
AMERICAN Forestry for August and Sep- 
tember. The typography, illustrations, 
and general ‘make-up’ as to reading matter, 
advertisements, etc., leave little to be de- 
sired. All this is excellent and I wish to 
congratulate you most cordially.” 

WinitaM R. Lazensy, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“T think your magazine in the new form 
shows a great improvement. It is much 
more attractive in appearance, and I find 
that the articles interest me much more 
than formerly.” 

O. T. Swan, Secretary, 

Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 

Mfrs. Assn., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 











AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Current Literature 


MONTHLY LIST FOR DECEMBER, 
1915 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the library 
of the United States Forest Service.) 
FORESTRY AS A WHOLE 
Proceedings and reports of associations, forest 

officers, etc. 
Quinquennial review of 
forest administration in British India for 
the period 1909-10 to 1913-14, to whi 
is appended the annual return of forest 
statistics for the year 1913-14. 43p. 


diagr. Simla, 1915. 


India—Forest dept. 





1 
cn 





Forest Education 


Georgia, University of—State college of agri- 


Extension division. Corre- 





culture 
spondence courses in agriculture: farm 
forestry, lesson 1.—The tree. 8 p. 
Athens, Ga., 1915. 

Idaho, University of—School of forestry. 
Announcements concerning the courses 
to be offered in forestry. 1915-1916. 16p. 
il. Moscow, Id., 1915. 

Minnesota, University of—College of forestry. 
Announcement, 1915-1916. 26 p. Minne- 

- apolis, Minn., 1915. 

Montana, University of—Forest school. Short 
course for forest rangers: announcement, 
7th, 1916. Missoula, Mont., 1915. 

Washington, University of—College of for- 
estry. Announcement, 8th session, Jan- 
uary 3 to March 28, 1916; practical short 
courses in forestry, logging and lumber- 
ing. 4p. Seattle, Wash., 1915. 


Forest Description 
Barton, J.E. Theforestsof Kentucky. 2p. 
Frankfort, Ky., 1915. (Kentucky—State 
forester. Circular 3.) 


Forest Investigations 





Japan—Dept. of agriculture and commerce 
Bureau of forestry. Extracts from the 
bulletin of the forest experiment station, 
Meguro, Tokyo. 221 p. il. pl., diagr. 
Tokyo, Japan, 1915. 


Studies of species 

Mattoon, Wilbur R. Shortleaf pine: its 
economic importance and forest manage- 
ment. 67p. il., pl. Wash., D. C., 1915. 
(U. S.—Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 
308.) 

North Carolina—Geological and economic 
survey. Loblolly or North Caroline pine. 
2 p. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1915. (Press 
bulletin 149.) 

Stuckey, H. P. Pecans: varieties, influences 
of climate, soil, and stock on cion. 30p. 
il. Experiment, Ga., 1915. (Georgia— 
Agricultural experiment station. Bulle- 
tin 116.) 


Forest Influences 


Wicks, Moye. Deforestation and reforesta- 
tion as affecting climate, rain and pro- 
duction. 11 p. Austin, Tex., 1915. 


Forest Mensuration 

. E. A discussion of log rules: 
i 1 suggestions for cor- 
56 p. Sacramento, Cal., 1915. 


(California—State board of forestry. 





Bulletin no. 5.) 


Forest Protection 
Insects 
Glenn, Pressley A. The San José scale. 
24 p. il., pl. Urbana, Ill., 1915. (Illinois 
—Agricultural experiment station. Cir- 


ular no. 180. 


cula 

Diseases 

Fawcett, Howard S. Melaxuma of the wal- 
nut, Juglans regia: a preliminary report. 
16 p. il. Berkeley, Cal., 1915. (California 
—Agricultural experiment station. Bul- 
letin 261. 

Smoke and vapors 

Holmes, J. A.,andothers. Report of the Selby 
smelter commission. 528 p. il, pl., 
maps, diagr. Wash., D. C., 1915. (U. 
S.—Dept. of the interior—Bureau of 
mines. Bulletin 98.) 


Forest Legislation 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. State forestry laws; Idaho, 
through regular session, 1915. 5 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1915. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. State forestry laws; New Jersey, 
through regular session, 1915. 7 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1915. 


Forest Administration 

Fernow, Bernhard Eduard. Cooperation in 
forestry. 9 p. Ottawa, Canada, Com- 
mission of conservation, 1915. 

Kentucky—State forester. Progress of for- 
estry in Kentucky, 6 p. Frankfort, 
Ky., 1915. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. Government forest work. 19 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1915. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. National forests by districts. 
9p. map. Wash., D. C., 1915. 





Forest Utilization 


Forest products federation. Report of com- 
mittees 1 and 3. Chicago, IIl., 1915. 

Lumber industry. 

Smith, Franklin H. Teak in Siam and Indo- 
China. 21 p. Wash. D. C., 1915. 
(U. S—Dept. of commerce—Bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce. Special 
agents series no. 108.) 

Wood-using industries 

Lockwood's directory of the paper, stationery 
and allied trades. 41st ed. N. Y., 
Lockwood tr. jour. co., 1916. 


Forest by-products 


Vermont Maple Sugar Makers’ Association 
Proceedings of the 21st annual meeting, 
January 6-7, 1914. 48 p. St. Albans, 
Vt., 1914. 


Auxiliary Subjects 
Irrigation 


United States—Reclamation service. Coop- 
erative investigations in California: U. S. 
Reclamation service in cooperation with 
the Northern California irrigation associa- 
tion.—Report on Lower Pit River project. 
55 p. pl., maps. Wash., D. C., 1915. 

Erosion 

Miller, M. F. The control of soil washing. 
12p. il. Columbia, Mo.,1915. (Miss- 
ouri—Agricultural experiment station. 
Circular 78.) 


Periodical Articles 
Miscellaneous periodicals 


Annals of botany, Oct., 1915.—On the ribbing 
of the seed of Ginkgo, by M. F. A. 
Affourtit and H. C. C. La Riviére, 
p. 591-5. 

Botanical Gazette, Nov.,1915.—The influence 
of the tannin content of the host plant 
on Endothia parasitica and related 
species, by Melville Thurston Cook, and 
Guy West Wilson, p. 346-61; Studies of 
Diospyros kaki, by Kono Yasui, p. 
362-73; The influence of ether on the 
growth of Endothia, by Melville Thurs- 
ton Cook and Guy West Wilson,p.412-13. 

Bulletin of the Pan American union, Nov., 
1915.—The saman or rain tree, p. 680-4. 

Canadian magazine, Nov., 1915.—Our great 
national waste, by F. M. Turner, Jr., 
p. 1-8. 

Conservation, Dec., 1915.—Forestry in Japan, 
by A. Nakai, p. 47. 

Country gentleman, Nov. 20, 1915.—Planting 
idle pastures, by F. F. Moon, p. 1773. 

Far eastern review, Oct., 1915.—The defores- 
tation of China, p. 167-70. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Oct. 30, 1915.—Cupres- 
sus lawsoniana, by A. Bruce Jackson, 
p. 272. 

Harper’s weekly, Oct. 9, 1915.—Fire fighters, 
by W. P. Lawson, p. 350-1. 

House and garden, Nov., 1915.—Forestry at 
home; the work to do in any woodlot, 
by F. von Hoffman, p.15-17, 60. 

In the open, Oct., 1915.—The Norway spruce: 
its value, how to plant it, facts about 
erowth, advice on cultivation, by George 
H. Wirt, p. 43-7. 

Reclamation record, Oct., 1915.—Tree plant- 
ing on the Umatilla project, p. 466-7. 

Science, Nov. 19, 1915.—The effect of cyanide 
on the locust-borer and the locust tree, by 
Wesley P. Flint, p. 726-7. 

Technical world magazine, July, 1915.— 
Making the plains into forests, by A. 
Fullerton, p. 647-8. 

Technical world magazine, Aug., 1915.— 
Finding uses for waste wood, by René 
Bache, p. 757-9. 




















United States—Dept. of agriculture. Journal 
of agricultural research, Dec. 6, 1915.—A 





-rot of oaks caused by 





honeycomb he 


Stereum subpileatum, by Wm. H. Long, 
p. 421-28. 
United States—Weather bureau. Monthly 





weather review, Sept., 1915.—Influence 
of a forest on the temperature of an air 


current, by Michel Lalin, p. 448-9. 





Trade journals and consular reports 

American lumberman, Nov. 13, 1915.— 
Effect of various woods on corrosion of 
nails, by S. F. Acree, p. 27; Australia 
offers wide field for American lumber, by 
Franklin H. Smith, p. 31; Taxation and 
Forestry, by E. A. Selfridge, p. 36. 

American lumberman, Nov. 20, 1915.—Wood 


blocks treated econ: ymically, p- 36-7. 





American lumberman, Nov. 27, 1915.— 


Devises a new process for creosoting fir, 
by O. P. M. Goss, p. 65. 

American lumberman, Dec. 11, 1915.— 
Architects hear talks on the use of wood, 
p. 30-1; Fire tests of wood at the forest 
products laboratory, by C. H. Teesdale, 
p. 33-35; wooden poles found best for 
electric lines, p. 38; Eastern foresters 
hold annual meeting, p. 45. 

Canada lumberman, Nov. 15, 1915.—The 

place of logging engineering in forestry, 
by Judson F. Clark, p. 37. 

Engineering record, Oct. 16, 1915.—Longleaf 
pine specification should include density 
test, by Howard F. Weiss, p. 489-90. 

Hardwood record, Nov. 25, 1915.—Philippine 
standardizing campaign, by L. R. Stadt- 
miller, p. 27. 

Hatdwood record, Dec. 10, 1915.—Uses of 
wood by shoemakers, p. 23. 

Lumber trade journal, Dec. 1, 1915.—Creo- 
soted wood block stood the test, p. 11, 13; 
New cypress g rules that will go 

into effect on January 1, 1916, by 

Southern cypress manufacturers’ associa- 





tion, p. 11. 

Lumber world review, Nov. 10, 1915.—Wood 
preservation; its past, present and future, 
by F. J. Angier, p. 42-6; Forest industries 
week at the Panama-Pacific international 
exposition, p. 47-83; Annual of Southern 
logging association, p. 83-5; Review of 
the Federal trade commission’s lumber 
trade inquiry, p. 19-21; Does the lumber 
industry need radical reorganization to 
protect both producer and consumer? 
by E. B. Hazen, p. 21-4. 

Paper, Dec. 1, 1915.—World’s production 
and trade in paper, by Franz Krawany, 
p. 13-17. 

Paper mill, Nov. 6, 1915.—Bamboo cellulose, 
by William Raitt, p. 32, 34. 

Philippine trade review, Oct., 1915.—Produc- 
tion and improved methods in the 
manufacture of copra in the Philippine 
islands, by James F. Boomer, p. 7-8; A 
new copra dryer that will revolutionize 
the production of copra in the Philippine 
Islands, p. 18-19. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Pioneer western lumberman, Nov. 15, 1915 





Course in struct 

ing students, 1 
struction, by E. A. Sterling, p. 22 

Railway review, Nov. 13, 1915.—Tie preser- 
vation on the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., 
by F. J. Angier, p. 630-3. 

St. Louis lumberman, Nov. 15, 1915 St 
forestry associations, p. 62; 

sp. sa 

St. Louis lumberman, Dec. 1, 1915.— rm- 


ment vs. citizen: 


associations and officers 


national forest t r 
forced upon an overstocked by 
congress, by H. D. Langille, p. 48-50; 
The forests of Kentucky, by J. E. B 
p.. 42. 

Southern industrial and lumber review, Nov., 
1915.—Forestry and deforestati 
Ira G. Shellabarger, p. 17; Texas state 
forester begins work, p. 19. 

I journal, Noy. 15 
Taxation and forestry, by E. A. Selfridge, 
Jr., p. 41. 
Southern lumberman, Nov. 20, 1915.—Ver- 
L 


tical cylinders vs. horizonta 


1915 





for the preservation of wood bl tor 
floors and pavements, p. 29. 


Timber trades journal, Nov. 27, 1915 


‘Witches’ broom” on willow, | a2 EX 
Webster, p. 805. 
Timberman, Nov., 1915.—Gasoline engine for 


logging operations, by W. L. Corson, p. 
37; Overhead logging, by J. S. O’Gorman, 
p. 37-9; Novel steel spar » DY 
E. A. Gaskill, p. 39-41; Lidgerwood steel 
spar skidder, by M. H. Dickir 

48-9; Value of fire protection in pine 
logging, by Coert DuBois, p. 53-4; Cost 
accounting methods and operating, by 
George A. Peck, p. 54-8; Modern camp 


buildings, by C. S. Martin, p. 58-60. 





United States daily consular report, Nov. 24, 
1915.—Arboriculture in Persia, by Ralph 
H. Bader, p. 776; Improved copra curing 


in Philippines, p. 777. 

United States daily consular report, N 26, 
1915.—Russian wood-pulp apel 
situation, by John H. Snodgrass, p.794—6. 

United States daily consular report, D iF 
1915.—Italian market for American 
lumber, by William F. Kelley, p. 840-1; 
Lumber trade’s importance to British 
Columbia, by G. C. Woodward, p. 85-9. 

Veneers, Dec., 1915.—Oak logs for quartering, 
by J. Crow Taylor, p. 9-10; Veneer band 
inlays, p. 14. 

West Coast lumberman, Nov. 15, 1915. 
United States special agent reports on 
lumber markets of China, by Franklin 
H. Smith, p. 21, 26-8; This tells you 
how much Douglas fir is sold and wh 
goes, p. 23; The preservation of log buil 
ings, by Bror L. Grondal, p. 32; Com- 
pulsory forest protection considered at 





San Francisco conference, by C. S. 
Chapman, p. 36-7; New relationship 
between the government and the luml er 


industry, by H.S. Graves, p. 39-40; Tim- 
ber trade of Holland, by H. R. MacMil- 
lan, p. 20; Description of the country’s 
most modern of portable logging camps, 
p. 24. 


iral timber for engineer- 
. 15; Wood in building con- 


os 


Wood turning, Dec., 1915.—Uses of woods: 
chestnut, yellow poplar, | 





ck gum, 
sycamore, p. 8-9. 

Wooden and willow ware trade review, Nov. 
11, 1915.—Willow culture for Georgia, 
p. 33-4. 

Wooden and willow ware trade review, Nov. 
25, 1915.—Brush making in Troy, N. Y., 
p. 41-2, 48. 

Wood-worker, Nov., 1915.—Lumber drying 


and lumber driers, p. 33-4. 


Forest journals 


Allgemeine forst- und jagd-zeitung, May, 
1915.—Absteckung von einseitigen weg- 
kurven, by Friedrich Wilhelm Furst, p. 
105-9; Die gewichtszahlen der forst- 
lichen rentabilitat, by E. Kreutzer, p. 
109-12; Ueber die abhangigkeit der er- 
tragsregelung und bestandespflege vom 
versuchswesen, by Hemmann, p. 112-16; 
Lauterungshiebe und jugenddurchforst- 
ungen, by Jurgens, p. 116-20. 

Allgemeine forst- und jagd-zeitung, June, 
1915.—Ueber erziehung unserer hol- 
zarten in lockerem kronenschlusse (starke 
durchforstung und hochdurchforstung), 
by Tiemann, p. 133-44. 

Canadian forestry journal, Nov., 1915.—The 
working plan of the St. Maurice protec- 
tive association, by Henry Sorgius, p. 
247-9; Sentiment making and forest pro- 
tection, by E. T. Allen, p. 252-5; Fire loss 
for 1915, $10,000,000, in Canada, p. 
259-61; A talk on forestry for children, by 
James Lawler, p. 262-3; Timber in 
Canada, by R. H. Campbell, p. 265-8. 

Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, Nov., 
1915.—Some common woody plants of 
the Oahu lowlands, by Vaughan Mac- 
Caughey, p. 290-2. 

Indian forester, Oct., 1915.—The natural 
reproduction of sal and how it can be im- 
proved, by R. S. Hole, p. 351-61; A note 
on the cultivation of Podophyllum emodi, 
by R. S. Troup, p. 361-5; The uniform 
system in Burma, by H. R. Blanford, p. 
366-71; The Myodwin teak plantations, 
Zig6n division, Lower Burma, by A. 
Rodger, p. 372-6; Girdlings by bears, by 
Daya Ram, p. 382; Damage by porcu- 
pines, by Basti Ram, p. 383-4. 

North woods, Nov., 1915.—The effect of 
forest destruction upon game, by W. B. 
Douglas, p. 14-16. 

Proceedings of the Society of American for- 
esters, Oct., 1915——Robert Langdon 
Rogers, p.1; The need of working plans on 
national forests and the policies which 
should be embodied in them, by Burt P. 
Kirkland, p. 341-70; Regional forest 
plans, by D. T. Mason, p. 371-5; Work- 
ing plans, by H. H. Chapman, p. 376-82; 
A new aspect of brush disposal in Arizona, 
and New Mexico, by W. H. Long, p. 
383-98; Brush disposal in lodgepole-pine 
cuttings, by D. T. Mason, p. 399-404; 
Some notes on forest ecology and its prob- 
lems, by Richard H. Boerker, p. 405-22; 
Five years growth on Douglas fir sample 
plots, by Thornton T. Munger, p. 423-5; 
Light burning at Castle Rock, by S. B. 
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Grade One 
LiquiID , 
Creosote Oil 
Cuts wood preserving 
bills in half — 


For preserving telephone 
poles, telegraph poles, cross 
arms, railroad ties, fence 
posts, mine timbers, under- 
ground sills, sleepers, bridge 
timbers, planking, ice 
houses, wood tanks, shin- 
gles, poultry houses, silos, 
boat timbers or any exposed 
woodwork. 

Especially adapted for brush 
and open tank treatment of 
structural timbers of all 
kinds. 

Booklet on request. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
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Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
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Show, p. 426-33; Uniformity in the for- 
est-fire legislation affecting railroad oper- 
ation and lumbering, by Philip T. 
Coolidge, p. 434-52. 

Tharander forstliches jahrbuch, 1915.—Die 
wichtigsten forsttechnischen und forst- 
politischen verhaltnisse und massnahmen 
in der Schweiz mit bezugnahme auf den 
gegenwartigen stand der forstwirtschaft 
im Deutschland, by Heinrich Martin, p. 
159-94, 253-80; Rauchwirkung, spat- 
frost und frosttrocknis und ihre diag- 
nostik, by F. W. Neger, p. 195-212. 

Zeitschrift fur forst- und jagdwesen, May, 
1915.—Zur lésung der waldwertrech- 
nungsfrage, by Frey, p. 279-90; Neue 
studien uber die biologie von forstinsek- 
ten, by Max Wolff, p. 290-308; Aus dem 
jahrbuch des Russischen forstdeparte- 
ments von 1911, p. 309-23; Carl August 
Hermann Guse, p. 324-37. 

Zeitschrift fur forst- und jagdwesen, June, 
1915.—Zur buchenverjungung, erfahr- 
ungen bei der buchenvollmast 1909, by 
Ochwadt, p. 343-50; Die versuchsstation 
der zellstoffund holzchemie in Eberswalde, 
by Carl G. Schwalbe, p. 350-9; Waldren- 
tabilitatslehre und H6nlinger-theorie, by 
Th. Glaser, p. 359-75; Die ausbildung fir 
den _ staatsforstverwaltungsdienst in 
Wurttemberg, p. 384-7; Die deutschen 
forstvereine, ihre letzten versammlungen 
und veratungsgegenstande, by Dimmek, 
p. 387-91; Die belgischen waldgemein- 
den, by Badermann, p. 395-400. 











BOOKS ON FORESTRY 





AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those 
who wish books on forestry, a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. 
These may be ordered through the American Forestry Association, Washington, 








D.C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 33 % $3 $3 
FOREST REGULATION—Filibert Roth... ........ ccc cc ccc cc cceccscccvcuscsens $2.00 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By Elbert Peets............. 00.0 ce ce cecceceees 2.00 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By R. S. Kellogg........... ccc cece cece cece nes 1.10 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—By Arthur F, Jones.............. 2.10 
FOREST VALUATION—By H..H. Chapman. «0... c00cccdcssessccvescvacevese 2.00 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw....... 1.60 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John 

UREN NNN fo ch2sischan oh aie x Gi Sd cdi avessAecat a Tahinhe yaw h colin te Tate les tala Salo ra eas a. SAIS ween 1.50 
TREES AND SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vol. I and II, 4 Parts to a 

RRR IN RES sais shinee os peraiiase ers Soa Gian ude wr eae aie a bed alanis siGaaddwnader 5.00 
FAGOTS OF CEDAR (Poems and ballads)—By Ivan Swift... reer rae 
Sede WADI DIRS DO BNOOR oo osc piso Rain esas dKy +008 bes ebm es oIeaIeSE Mee DC 1.35 
RESAWED F: ABLES—Douglas BI ois i gil ass icy duh Gress de wea a wiornn a pedOORE is 1.15 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot.................. cece eee 1.12 
LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. S. Kellogg............ 0. ccc cece cece ccc ccccees 1.15 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow...... ye 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Britton.............0.ccccceecssseeeeeee, 7.30 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston. ............ ccc ccc ccc ccccccccecees 1.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling..................... 1.70 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson.................cc ccc cecceecs 6.00 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES— 

ANNNRNTE MERENN co oh neha Oe a i A Suis 9 wiaba ial ote bhacaod amiaak obese nas eaak we 1.25 
PLATS DUR V Es YT FORI, TIRES 6 aos k obo once ns cee oes eames asawes eects 3.00 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves. ...........00.c cece ceuccueeees 4.00 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow.................. 00 cceceees 1.61 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth............ 0... cc cece cece ences 1.10 
ig 20g ELEN Oa ye oe a res 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Green.................. 1.50 
SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS—Alfred Gaut.. Srentidvecete: Meme 
Be Ae PR RAs i EIT oo woos Hin. 3 Sida beilbras «3a bwin sion es Wrwlddip.srasdla CRS 1.50 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)—Charles 

PRON NUNN cotta farsa ass mtg aie ests 1d were poe da ieee aca/gnstatohciaibrelaret ersten eecs 6.00 
BMERICAN WOODS —ROMeCVA HOUR. ooo. ooo 55.500 cccese sic caste entn asec. 5.00 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, 

EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough................ 6.00 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES-—J. Horace McFarland.. sy f° 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES— 

Ae RNURER ISA UM REMI S S ocaic love oie axe efetesak ss Siac neice bb 6a ie TREES ls ORE E Oi 3.50 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. R. Bruncken........... 2.00 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe................ 4.00 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks................... 1.50 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES— 

Bape ERIN oe 55 ca 6 ok wie SRS wTSSIR 6 MIR NID arsTE TES Ueie Sie siete MLO Aan A Re ROSSI eae 1.50 
ae NSN MINER oa og on Sig ais oo Sis Ouse Si bie Sige wre ib. 0s Sie sad lear ates eibre 1.50 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS —John Mitte... o oo vi occ Cases cokers bes bioiccodecsdewes 1.91 
THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST—G. Frederick Schwarz.......... By 
ee REINER A ns EIIINE Goo 555 15 5559 0.016 adn wie we. Sewn Sissies rm eee SK hiaeaele al 3.50 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott 2.50 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes....... 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves....... 1.50 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff................. 3.00 
Tee TREE CULE — Dy Walia Pen ROGNG,. 0 os ois cee incesccscecscceesswecse’s 1.00 
PORES) PHYSIGGRAPH 1—By Isalah BOWMAN <.......50050cccccscsdsccvesesers 5.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary...............0ceeee. 2.12 
PAREN SAO ee 0 eG IID «55 565s (9.0.5 0:0.0-0 0,0 -9inie os 0p visswvisieeeienveee’s cor 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization) 

scare AR MMM MENACIMMED | 3-2 roe uncle nl lov ainhn abso wicece aN eo diiee i win Sew ol Ss Minot oI wT Ene 2.10 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown................e000- 2.20 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record................... 115 
SASS TOE Ee), 5. SUOOEION os 55.6 sing a sins sce etwreiacecdage sce caeccuewes 1.75 
Fe I I IE oe 5 no WH ka S OCA DONA CSS Sew ES Ow eaee.s os -65 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss........ 3.00 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)......... 1.50 

on 


* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books 


forestry or related subjects upon request.—Editor. 
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FORESTERS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print free of charge in this column advertisem 
1g positions, or of persons having employment to offer ueian 


of foresters wantir 


ATTENTION 





OPPORTUNITY—Fo: ra 
forester who has 
Address, Box 28, 
ton, > 


I ractical 
teaching. 
AMERICAN 7 Foaxstay, Washing- 





















years’ ex- 
ing, refor- 


perien ice, 

estatio t ig and logging 

7 in a and Canada. 

Hi character. Per- 
ent po ympany, private 


t employed in 
care AMERICAN 





j preset 
Government. serv 3, A. B., c 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—Position as City 
Superintendent by gradu 











Forester or Park 
er, experienced in 












municipal and pri w ork. Presently 
employed as Assistar city with popula- 
tion of 147,000. 29, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY. 

TREE SURGEON, with four years’ practical 





1 private estate or with 
on shade tree work and 
2 tious and efficient 

Ad ian H. E. W., care 


experience, wishes positi 
reliable company. Exper 
orchard rejuvena 
workmanship. Referer 
AMERICAN FORESTRY. 















DESIRED—a po 
paper company by a 
six years of technical tr 
tical work as woods st 
Address Box 27, care of 


with a railroad, lumber or 

engineer and forester with 
and nine years of prac- 
ndent and forest engineer. 
RICAN FORESTRY. 










AME 





GRADUATE FORESTER 
nized eastern _college. 
year each in Federal an 
Service. One year with Forest Engineering firm, and 
one year in Municipal Forestry and Arboricultural 
work. i fully equipped for contract 
or job work, also permanent or temporary position on 
private estate, with a city or corporation anywhere in 
the United States and at all times. Work includes 
cruising, mapping, reforestation, thinnings, damage 
appraisals, logging and fire protection plans. Munic- 
ipal and Park work such as pruning, planting, designing 
and reinforcing and repairing defective, decayed and 
diseased trees. Address Box G, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C 


in 1911, from a recog- 
rs’ experience. One 
insylvania State Forest 












WANTED—Employment in Forestry Service or 
with private lumbering firm. Preferably with the 
Engineer force. Degree of B., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Several years’ experience in field and office. Address 
Box 10, care AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D.C. 





PRIVATE ESTATE MANAGER—Paosition wanted 
by a man of extensive practical experience in, and 
thorough scientific knowledge of, ALJ. departments of 

fivate estate management, including forestry. Has 
just completed the reforestation of an estate for which 
nearly half a million trees have been used. A perma- 
nent position desired upon an estate where the best 
possible results and economical management will 
be appreciated. Address Box 25, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY. 





FORESTER—Graduate Yale Forest School, wishes 
position in New England or Middle Atlantic States. 
Good executive ability and commercial training. 
Four years’ experience in United States Forest Service; 
first class record in timber cruising, surveying, nursery 
and general administrative work. Address Box 26, 
care AMERICAN FORESTRY, Washington, D. C 





PRACTICAL WOODSMAN AND FOREST EN- 
GINEER with thorough experience this country and 
Europe will take charge of forested estate or game 


preserve. An expert in ae and improving 
woodlands, and can show result ighest re! hapnces 
as to character, training, and ability. Address Woods 


Superintendent, Care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, 





WANTED-—A live, hustling man to represent us in 
Tree Surgery and Forestry work. Must be familiar 
with shade trees. A college education not essential 
but must be able to meet and talk with men. New 
England men preferred, but will consider others. 
en Box 3, Care AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, 





POSITION WANTED—Engineer with twelve 
years’ experience in Engineering and Forestry. Expert 
land surveyor, timber estimator, timberland 


location. Experienced in woods operation and good 
manager of men. Permanent position desired with 
Timber Company, Railroad Company or Private 


Estate. At present employed. Address Box 4, care 


AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


YOUNG MAN 
culture and Fcrestry 
desires Pp ositio 

surgeon with sor 
care of AMERICAN 


horough training 


9 erier ace in Tree 












to School, with | good tthe in surv ey, e 

estate management and want position w 
have a chance to learn more. Have d 
work outside of school and am consid 










timber. Willing to go Si 2 and b 
useful. Hard worker, don nd long h ig 
26. Give me interview oe let me send references. 


Address Box 11, care AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





FORESTER wants position with Consulting For- 
estry firm, or with lumber company or privat 
Training from Michigan Agricultural College ar 
Forest School; four years’ experience with U.S 
Service and two winters with lumber companies. 
Acquainted thoroughly with Montana, Ida 
California timber as cruiser. References on 1 
Address Box 17, care AMERICAN FORESTRY. 











ENERGETIC Post Graduate Forester desires posi- 
tion as an assistant in park or city forestry; 
Subordinate duties preferred. Best of references. 
Address Box 18, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





Graduate of Forestry School, having studied for- 
estry and lumbering operations in this c try 
Germany, with experience in the U.S. Forest Service, 
and also in state and private nursery work, would like 
position with forest engineering firm or lumber com- 
pany. Best of references. Address Box 19, care of 
AMERICAN FORESTRY. 








WANTED—Position as City Forester or Park 
Superintendent. Willing to consider position as an 
assistant. University training; experience in forestry, 


nursery and landscape work. Twenty-seven years 
old and married. Best of references. Address Box 
20, care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—Timber estimating by postgraduate 
forester with experience in Eastern Canada and Lake 
States. References. Address Box 21, care of AMERI- 
CAN Forestry, Washington, 





SCALER—With actual experience desires position 
with any lumber company in the United States or 
Canada. Competent surveyor and mapper, accus- 
tomed toroughingit. Present employer best reference. 

Address ‘‘Scaler,”’ care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 








WANTED—Position by graduate forester. 
perience in Southern Pineries; five years 
training. Prefers South but willing to go 
Address Box 22, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


EXPERT, graduate of College and University, witt 
eastern and western experience. Has k 
studied several years along, forestry, dendr« 
agricultural lines in Germany, Holl 
Sweden, No rway, Denmark, France, I I 
and Switzerland. Writes, reads and speaks 
German, Fr Dutch and Swedish. 
with bookkeeping and some tropical fo 
first-class references. Wants head posit 
company or corporation. Will invest so » 
Address Box 30, care of AMERICAN FORE STRY. 













p 





















Has 











required. 
OWNER OF 200 MILLION WELL LOCATED 


British Columbia Timber, finding it too heavy to carry, 
will dispose of half interest to party who will pay y annual 
carrying charges. Land surveyed and cruised, 
guaranteed. Perpetual lease, carrying charges and 
crown dues definitely set by law and not 
whim of tax assessor or politicians. Present owner 
practical timber man. Unequaled opportunity that 
will show more than 100 per cent profit per annum on 
aes pull. Requires $2,700 per annum. Address 
H. TELFORD, Swift Current, Saskatchewan. 








NEW ZEALAND FOREST AREA FOR SALE 


An opportunity to secure the cutting ~ ts on over 
180,000 acres, timber accessible and easily worked; 
40,000 acres averaging over 35,000 feet per acre. 
Whole tract a total of over 1,600,000,000 feet of 
first-class hard and soft woods. Inspection by expert 
cruisers is solicited. For further particulars apply to 
ee care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, 








A 
Tie, Prop 
and. 
Sawtimber 
Proposition 
in 
National 
Forest 


Timber 


HE United States For- 

est Service recently com- 
pleted the appraisal of a 
tract of lodgepole pine tim- 
ber in the Targhee Na- 
tional Forest, Idaho, which 
will yield a cut of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 ties, 
15,000,000 linear feet of 
mine timbers and 13,000,000 
feet board measure of saw- 
timber. This tract, which 
is tributary to the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad by 
driving or hauling, em- 
braces three compartments 
or blocks and is available 
for purchase in whole or 
in part. 

Detailed information re- 
garding location and driv- 
ing conditions, timber esti- 
mates, stumpage appraisals, 
mill sites, markets, con- 
tract provisions, etc., will 
gladly be furnished upon 
request by the District 
Forester at Ogden, Utah, 
or by the Forest Super- 
visor at St. Anthony, Idaho. 
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With an 
Iver Johnson 


You Sense Security 
Accuracy 

Stopping Power 
Dependability 

Safety 





Cc 









IVER JOHNSON’S 


Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


mail you our free catalogue. 


ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 











Handbook of Trees 


By Romeyrn B. HouGH 
$6.00 


A book which will enable you to 
identify trees without a 
knowledge of botany 


American Woods 
By Romeyn B. Houcu 


$5.00 
A Volume 
Order from 
AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 














Start the 
New Year 
Right 


A few words to your 
best friend about the 
American Forestry 
Association and _ its 
work will 


Gain a 


Member 


Help to double our 
membership and you 
will aid in doubling 
the Association’s 
power in the cause 
of forest conservation 


Timber Cruising Booklets 


BILTMORE TIMBER TABLES 
Including solution of problems in forest 
finance. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER TABLES 
How to estimate Southern Pine, Southern 
White Cedar, and Southern Appala- 
chian Timber—Spruce pulpwood, 
Hemlock bark, Chestnut oak bark, 
Chestnut tannic acid wood. 
Postpaid, 25 cents each 


HOWARD R. KRINBILL 


Forest Engineer Newburn, N. C. 





ADVERTISERS 





WE MAKE THE 


_ ENGRAVINGS | ’ 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE 


OUR SPECIALTY 


1S THE BETTER GRADE FINISH oF 


= DESIGNS & ENGRAVINGS 


iN ONE oR MORE COLORS 
FOR MAGAZINES CATALOGUES 
® ADVERTISEMENTS Erc 


Line PLaTes 
COMBINATION LINE 
ano HALF TONES © 
Mu tTi- CoLtors 


HALF TONES 
DuLLo-TONES 
CoLor Process 


—ESTABLISHED 1889- 


i GATCHEL & aii | 


~~ eee ee 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


er 








When notifying AMERICAN FORESTRY of a change in 
Imp or tant address, please give both the old and the new address, and 


we should receive such notification not later than the 25th of month preceding issue 

















att ‘the Cost of 


Upkeep— 


THE INSTALLATION of 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriters 


is invariably followed by the discovery that 
the bills for ribbons are much less than before. 
A large corporation recently found that its 
ribbon expense was cut in two. This is not 
anaccident. Itis the result of the mechanical 
construction that makes the L. C. Smith & 
Bros. cheapest to maintain. 


The ball bearings give light touch and elimi- 





Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 


nate pounding impact. The ribbon is actu- 
ated by the carriage, not the typebar. The 
ribbon mechanism is automatic, so that the 
ribbon reverses at the instant the end is 
reached and without added strain. 


Low ribbon cost, low cost of maintenance 
and the highest efficilency—these are guaran- 
teed to L. C. Smith & Bros. users. 


DEMONSTRATION FOR THE ASKING 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Home Office and Factory, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
passant in All ence hescwined 4 














14th ant H evahon N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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COPLEY- 
PLAZA 
HOTEL 














BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Official headquarters for the 
annual meeting of the Am- 
erican Forestry Association, 
January 17 and 18, 1916. 
Located on Copley Square 
but a block from the Hunt- 
ington Avenue and Back 
Bay Railroad Stations and 
only a few minutes walk 
from the down town busi- 
ness, theatre and shopping 
centers. 
Room Tariff 


Single Room with Bath 
$3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Double Room with Bath 
$5.00 to $8.00 per day 


EDWARD C. FOGG 
Managing Director 





Hotel Breslin, New York City, Under 


Same Directorate 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Representing Organizations Affiliated with the 
American Forestry Association 














National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
ROBT. C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 

JOHN M. WOODS, Boston, Mass. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
C. A. SMITH, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WILLIAM IRVINE, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
F. E. WEYERHAEUSER, St. Paul, Minn. 





North Carolina Forestry Association 
E. B. WRIGHT, Boar 
HUGH MacRAE, Wi t 
J. C. SMOOT, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 








National Association of Box Manufacturers 








ROBT. A. JOHNSON, Minneapolis, Minn 
Carriage Builders’ National Association 

H. C. McLEAR, Wilmington, Del. 

D. T. WILSON, New York 

C. A. LANCASTER, South Bend, Ind. 





Boston Paper Trade Association 
N. M. JONES, Lincoln, Maine 
JOHN E. A. HUSSEY, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR L. HOBSON, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Ass’n 


ROBT. C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 


> 


FRED’K S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa 
New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Association 
W. H. BUNDY, Boston, Mass. 


EVERETT E. AMEY, Portland, Me. 
F. H. BILLARD, Berlin, New Hampshire 


Massachusetts Forestry Association 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER, Milton 
FREDERIC J. CAULKINS, B n, 
HARRIS A. REYNOLDS, Cambridge, Mass. 






Lumbermen’s Exchange 
J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREDERICK S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Camp Fire Club of America 
WILLIAM B. GREELEY 
O. H. VAN NORDEN, New York 
FREDERICK K. VREELAND, New York 


Empire State Forest Products Association 
FERRIS J. MEIGS, New York City 
RUFUS L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 
W. L. SYKES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


California Forest Protective Association 
MILES STANDISH, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. X. WENDLING, San Francisc6, Cal. 
GEO. H. RHODES, San Francisco, Cal. 


Minnesota Forestry Association 
W. T. COX, St. Paul, Minn. 
PROF. D. LANGE, St. Paul, Minn. 
MRS. CARRIE BACKUS, St. Paul, Minn. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association 
J. H. WATERMAN, GALESBURG, III. 
H. S. LOUD, New York City 
F. J. ANGIER, Baltimore, Md. 


Southern Pine Association 
J. B. WHITE, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. E. RHODES, New Orleans, La. 
E. A. STERLING, Philadelphia, Pa. 














PARK and ESTATE 
FORESTRY 


Logging Reports Utilization Studies 
Timber Estimates Forest Planting 
Ete. 
Methods and Cost of Mosquito 
Eradication 


P. L. BUTTRICK 


Forester and Mosquito Expert 
P. O. Box 607 New Haven, Conn. 




















History of Forestry 


By B. E. FERNOW 
Dean of Forestry 
University of Toronto 
A book every student of Forestry 
should buy and without which 
no forest library is complete. 
506 pages, 8vo 
Price, $2.50, postpaid 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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cessftu 
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Get “More Money” for your Foxes 
MUSKRAT, SKUNK, RACCOON, BEAVER, COYOTES, BEAR, 


LYNX and other Fur bearers collected in your section 
SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT to “SHUBERT” the largest 
house in the World dealing exclusively in NORTH AMERICAN RAW FURS 
e—responsible—safe Fur House with an unblemished rep- 
ting for “more than a third of a century,” a long suc- 
cord of sending Fur Shippers prompt, SATISFACTORY 
-OFITABLE returns. Write for “The Shubert Shipper,” 
he only reliable, accurate market report and price list published. 

Write for it-NOW— it’s FREE 


25-27 WEST AUSTIN AVE. 
A.B. SHUBERT, Inc. ae WeHICaGe USA, 





















“THE BEST MADE” 


“i D 2 
RAD ar 


HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 


Ditt & Couns Co., Papermakers 
PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited 





Use Press Clippings 


T will more than pay you to secure our extensive 

service, covering all subjects, such as Polo, Golf, 

Tennis, trade and personal, and receive the benefit 
of the best and most systematic reading of all papers 
and periodicals, here and abroad, at minimum'cost. 
Why miss taking advantage for obtaining the}best 
possible service in your line? 

Our service is taken by all progressive business 
men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., and is the 
card index for securing what you want and need, as 
every article of interest is at your daily command. 

Write for terms; or send your order for 100 clippings 
at $5, or 1,000 clippings at $35. Special rates quoted 
on Large Orders. 

The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 
ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor Established 1888 
6 East 41st Street, NEW YORK 


Send for Our Desk Calendar 
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Conductor H.R. 
Sorber of “Penna.” 
* R, R. He carries 
a Ham 1 Watch. 











Hamilton qatch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 
ee 


racy. TI he ph hen 
ords of the Ham silt 
roads have ear med for 














ra t 

“The Watch of Railroad Aceur: 
ilroad men shown her 

thousands who have I 

for years with entire satisfaction. 










movement alone 
da) and upward, 
to your present 


You can buy a Hamilto 
for $12.25 ($13.00 in C 
and your jeweler can fit it 
watch case. 

Other Hamiltons are $25.00, $28.00, 
$40.00, $55. 00, $80.00, — 00, and 

to $150.00 in 18k. heavy gold case. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book— 
“The Timekeeper” 





describes all Hamilton models, for 
2n, and tells facts worth knowing 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. 


Dept. 39, Lancaster Pennsylvania 






































Expert 
Service 


Is Demanded 
by Modern 
Business 
Methods 

















S. B. Detwiler 


FOREST ENGINEER 


Commercial Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Forest Engineering 


is expert service in the application of scientific 
and economic engineering knowledge and ex- 
perience to forests and their products. It is 
essential to modern timberland ownership 
and operation, and equally important to the 


distributor and consumer of wood. 


The Field Covers 


Technical Advice and 
Practical Service 


in acquiring, estimating and mapping timber; in 
making valuations; in management; in selling 
either the stumpage or manufactured product; 
in selecting grades or kinds to meet your serv- 
ice requirements; and in preservative treat- 


ment to prevent decay. 




















HEST QUALITY 


“| LOWEST ~PRICES 
| QUICK SERVICE 


Submit your Engr aVINS 
propositions to us for 
sugsestions and prices 


if you want to SAVE 
> TIME and MONEY 


IONAL ENG. © Inc 


DESIGNERS*ENGRAVERS 


S06 !41. STREET NW 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 
WRSATE 
a2 CALL, 
~~. TELEPHONE 


«2qMAIN a 

















| p 
EC elle 
































JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates 
Topographic and Boundary Surveys, Plant- 
ing, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations 

Technical Training Thoroughness Experience 


CENTRE STREET OLD TOWN, MAINE 

















TIMBER ESTIMATES 
FiREPROTECTIONPLANS 


Maps.LoccincRePorts 


EMPIRESTATEFORESTERS 
156 Firru Ave. NewYorxCitv 











TIMBER ESTIMATES, FOREST 
SURVEYS and MAPS 


D. E. LAUDERBURN 
Forest Engineer 
1233 Presbyterian Building, New York City 
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’ 
KELSEY TREE SERVICE wit tbLl's 


Also Tree Seeds 








MORE EFFICIENT MORE RELIABLE FOR REFORESTING 
bilge! : EST for over a half century. All leading 
FORESTRY STOCK yes _ Ped Senn Advance hardy sorts, grown in immense quantities. 
aR ot ea ithe eo 4 — 2 het -ittle Trees— Prices. lowest. Quality highest. Forest 
seedlings and transplants in Evergreen and Deciduous Stock, all the —-— . ee 7 
lanter’s Guide, also price lists are free. 


varieties used for Forestry purposes—healthy, sturdy plants that 
flourish. Buy now for Spring Delivery. Large stocks mean low 


prices. Send us your List for Special Quotation. THE D. HILL NURSERY CO 


Write today and mention this mazazine. 





Our Stock for Street and Park Planting 4 ee 
SHADE TREES is specially selected for effective Evergreen Specialists z 
planting results. Trees that please—Maples, Planes, Elms, Lindens, Largest Growers in America 
etc.—the kind we have for many years furnished to the leading Park BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 
Departments, Shade Tree Commissions, Civic Improvement Com- 
mittees and other State and Municipal Departments. Send your list 





of Spring, 1916, Requirements now for Special Advance Order Quotation. 
‘We Raise 


EVERYTHING WORTH PLANTING Evergreen “= 
Our Service covers the furnishing of everything in Hardy Stock— ay ; 

Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Rhododendrons, etc.— ik Seedlings, Transplants 
all of the Kelsey Superior Quality. 





From our specialized collection 
of young — you will se 
150 Broadway what you want for every place 

F, W. Kelsey Nursery Co., NEW YORK and purpose. Our stock is 
hardy and field grown and 

admirably adapted for forest 

















planting and lining out. 








Pe ae he eee gh = eee : =e Your order will have personal attention 


YouCanSaveThatTree| “°° a. | | a eg ropes ee 











By using The The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 
HOYT’S Tree Seeds, Nursery Stock 
TREE REPAIR | O R E &.. Y Box A, Cheshire, Connecticut 
MATERIALS 
The only correct way is three-fourths of 








of filling tree cavities 
Briquette Method FORESTRY 


and the Use of Anti- a ae 
septic Tree Varnish. Your opportunities are as unlimited as our ——_ ee 
Writeforfreefolders 

















on tree repair. forests if you study at 
7 C. H. HOYT WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 
410 Citizens Building Cleveland, Ohio Incorporated Munising, Michigan We an specialists in Orchids, we 





collect, import, grow, sell and export 








this class of plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue of Orchids may be had on appli- 
R ] t 2 : q A beautiful house on a cation. Bess a pease freshly 

imported unestablishe rchids. 
elatlve bare plot loses caste. It , 
lacks a natural setting. LAGER & HURRELL 


q Nat i hia SUMMIT, N. J. 
| 4Valure requires lume to Orchid Growers and Importers 


Val ues remedy it. 


{] By setting out grown 


trees and shrubs you can Seeds for Forestry 
SAVE TEN YEARS Purposes 
































oa . We offer a most complete list of both 
and enjoy a well-shaded Deciduous and Evergreen Tree and 


ig for our booklet harmonious home at once. shrub seeds for forestry purposes. 

Home Landscape Seeds That Are of Best 
Germinating Quality 

. 7 = T Our catalogue contains a full list of the 

IS A AC H ICKS & SON varieties we offer, which include the 
cia lieiie " = best and mét rare species. Send for 

Westbury -- Nassau County -- New York a copy, it will interest you. 

THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


Wholesale Nurserymen and Tree Seedmen 
DRESHER, PENNA., U.S. A. 
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In the National Forest Region 





Colorado 
School of Forestry 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


HE course in theoretical and 
applied forestry leading to the 


degree of Forest Engineer covers 
a period of two years and is open to 
students who have completed two years 
of college work, including a sufficient 
amount of Botany, Geology and 
Surveying. 
Graduate students may enter as 
candidates for the degree of Master of 


Forestry. 


Fall and Spring Terms in the 
Manitou Forest, the College 
Reserve, 6,000 acres of pine and 
spruce timberland on the borders 
of the Pike National Forest. 
Winter Term at Colorado 
Springs. 





For particulars address 


Colorado School of Forestry 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The 
New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


at 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
Post-graduate course to Master 
of Forestry. One year Ranger 
Course on the College Forest of 
1,800 acres at Wanakena in the 
Adirondacks. August Forest 
Camp on Raquette Lake open 
to any man interested in For- 
estry. The State Forest Experi- 
ment Station of 90 acres and 
excellent Library offer unusual 
opportunities for research work. 


For particulars address 


HUGH P. BAKER, D. Oec., Dean 








DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


The 


Pennsylvania State 


College 





PROF ESSIONAL course in 


Forestry, covering four 
years of college work, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry. 
Thorough and practical train- 
ing for Government, State, Mu- 
nicipal and private forestry. 
Four months are spent in camp 
in the woods in forest work. 
Graduates who wish to special- 
ize along particular lines are 
admitted to the “graduate forest 
schools”’ as candidates for the 


degree of Master of Forestry on 
completion of 


the successful 
one year’s work. 





For further information address 


Department of Forestry 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 

















Georgia State 
Forest School 


UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA 


“pBgewevtggoeeten four-year undergrad- 
uate course in theoretical and 
applied forestry leading to the degree: 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry 

{| Wide range of specilization offered— 

Logging Engineering 

Commercial Administration 

Forest Management 

City Forestry 

Dendropathology 

State Forestry 

Research 
4 Provision for four months’ field 
work—two following each of Freshman 
and Sophomore years—on McHatton 
Forest, a large forest estate in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Numerous 
excursions in Dendrology and Logging. 
Provision for practical work in special- 
ization during Junior-Senior vacation. 


For announcement address 
FOREST SCHOOL 


Georgia State College of 


Agriculture 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 





Yale University 
Forest School 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 








Forest School is a 
F ent of Yale 
ersity. It is the oldest exist- 
orest school in the United States 
and exceeds any other in the number of 
its alumni. A general two-year course 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Forestry is offered to graduates of uni- 
versities, colleges and scientific institu- 
tions of high standing and, under ex- 
ceptional conditions, to men who have 
had three years of collegiate training, 
including certain prescribed subjects. 
Men who are not candidates for the 
degree may enter the School as special 
nts, for work in any of the subjects 
2d in the regular course, by sub- 
mittin g evidence that will warrant their 
ng the work to their own advantage 
and that of the School. Those who 
have completed a general course in 
restry are admitted for research and 
advanced work in Dendrology, Silvicul- 
ture, Forest Management, 
Technology, and Lumbering. The 
regular two-year course begins the first 
week in July at the School camp near 
Milford, Pennsylvania. 


















Forest 


For further information 
address 


JAMES W. TOUMEY, Director 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 














HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








FFERS specialized gradu- 

ate training leading to the 
degree of Master of Forestry in 
the following fields :—Silvicul- 
ture and Management, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomol- 
ogy, Dendrology, and (in co- 
operation with the Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration) the Lumber Business 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 


Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
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i : 
VISIT f ag a! \ 
Y Wid $ \ 
ellowstone § | he D . 
National 
L : ' will prove the most thrilling part of your journey to 
argest, most phenome- 
nal and oldest of our Sunny ‘California 
National Parks. bs is n mare us — ms tri 1ich has oy Sagas opened through Arizona's 
atio serve is p t 1 choose t 
Geysers, cataracts, rivers 
1 un andl eenasae’y aan Southern Pacific —Sunset Route 
tain shane P Excellent New Orleans Los Anasies San Diego San Frrancisco 
ah 2 Eight magic hours of sightseeing Oldest America—stupendous can y« ancient 
hotel accommodations. iff dwellings, picturesque copper camps an famous : Dees 
ited and other lid trains affor« daily psi at ie Extra 
GO illustrated | k 
N th P ifi GENERAL OFFICES: 
or ern acl IC New York City San Francisco New Orleans Houston 
h h i 366 Broadway Flood Building Metropolitan Bank Building Southern Pacific Building 
throug wl i 
° | 1 1 1 rl 
Gardiner Gateway il m in IT oil na 
The Original, Scenic and ul i i ul ll i —. ui 
Only Northern Entrance ; “s caidas 
Travel the scenic highway of = 
the Northern Pacific Railway 
crossing three ranges of moun- 
tains to Spokane, Rainier Na- Lari 12 J ay as a ree Xper 
tional Park and North Pacific 
Coast points. Wonderful —— at $25 a month to a tree expert at 
mountain scenery. § 3,000 1 year—from monotonous grind to a fascinz ating, 
J healthful. respe ss —tl Ss se ot 
Send for free literature and in- : st ed pe fe ~ ary ‘ca we the ina : a 4. _ 
formation and let us — you inten¢ lent, Fruit Gre owin 1g, Tree 
in planning your 1916 vacation. H Surgery and nuk Garwiia 
A. M. CLELAND, General Pass. Agent N. ¥ City Tree Expert, Fore stry. 
572 Northern Pacific Railway : he gg ing , ashi rE 
ST. PAUL, MINN. for your services the an you can 
fill. Write today for book, 
‘Adventures in Success,” and 
tell us which of the f profes sion 
listed above especi jally appeals 
to you. 
The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 434 Oak St., Kent, O. 
AME RIC. AN N UT JOU RN. AL | We Own Seven Hundred and 
Only nation tion devoted t . *41° 
Nut Ind ry in all it phases. H gh Eighty Million Feet 
endo te. leading i 
pe ee en Fir, C edar, Spruce ~~ i yon on Vancouv ng.” aot. 
fi; , lotion Landlocked harbor. Ideal export proposition. Cruise¢ 
Offi ial bir : rn Nut Gi a ers A eae by be = aoe firm on Pacific Coast. Full report with 
SEE AMERIGA Subscription: $1.25; Canada and abroad $1. fs colored topographical maps. All carrying charges fixed 
« dvertising rate: $1.00 per inch by statute for forty years. For quick sale with moderate 
AMERIC AN FRU ITs PU BLISHING CO., Inc. ash payment will make attractive aes OWNERS, 
Nut Department Rochester, N. Y. . O. BOX 1136, Vancouver, B. 
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i “The Wood of a Thousand Uses” inl 
KNOWS NO SUPERIOR 
AMONG WOODS 
No wood has the general utility of this greatest of all constructional 
material 
ll ] 
fa] mm oO | (o] 
rT SOFT SHORT LEAF ir 
Makes beautiful finish, flooring, ceiling, siding, etc., or for general construction 
when only moderate strength is needed but beauty and workability are desirable. 
TOUGH LONG LEAF 
Makes excellent timbers and dimension where great strength and durability are 
needed, also heart flooring and highly grained finish, as well as the other various 
products. (WE GUARANTEE OUR LONG LEAF.) 
— = 
[a a) 
= = 
l li 
| Calcasieu, Long Leaf, Guaranteed and Branded Timbers, from iil 
Oakdale, La. 
If you want to know more about it 
A CARD ADDRESSED TO US WILL BRING RESULTS 
OUR OWN MILLS CUT 275,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY 
4 e e } 
I Missouri Lumber and Land I 
i Exchange Company rl 
1111 LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
UW U 
QE Oj 7) =) jc (oye NZ 














NATIONAI, CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SLLELELLELELELLELLLLLLLLS 


COMPANIONS 


both human and otherwise for those delightful ra 
and Fields should be chosen carefully. 
Write us for information regarding our other 





mbles through Woods 


Here are a few suggestions. 





Nature Books. 


SLLELLLLLLLS 


OUR TREES 


HOW TO KNOW THEM 


Photographs from Nature 


With A GuIpDE 


ro THEIR 


By ARTHUR I. EMERSON 


RECOGNITION AT 


Any S 


ASON 


OF 


THI 


YEAR 


AND Nores ON THE!R CHARACTERISTICS, 


DisTRIB 


IN, AND CULTURE 


A ature 


} 


yn 


[he Ma 


Saci 


usetts 


State iN 


\ 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. 


Study 1 o¢/ 


ol al 


Lowel 


One hundred and forty illustrations. 


10”. 


Cloth, $3.00 net. 


Postage extra. 


Size of book, 7'2"’x 





LI. nature-lovers will hail this book 
A with delight Its purpose is to 
afford an opportunity for a more intel- 
American 
The 


plates have in all 


ligent acquaintance with 


trees, native and naturalized. 


pictures upon the 
cases been photographed direct from 
nature, and have been brought together 
that the 


reader can recognize at a glance either 


in such a way non-botanical 


fruits, or winter twigs, and thus be able 
to identify with ease and certainty 


tree to which his attention 


any 
unknown 
may be called. In the discussion of the 
text especial attention has been given 
to the distinguishing character of the 
various species, as well as to the more 
interesting phases of the yearly cycle 
of each, and the special values of each 
for ornamental planting. 

















the whole tree or the leaves, flowers, 
THE FLOWER ATURE FIRST 
FI NDER By Clarence M. Weed 
By About 100 Illustrations. Svo. D 
George Lincoln Walton, M.D. rated Cloth, $2.00 net. Postage ext1 
590 Illus. LimpLeather. $2.00 net. Mr. Weed is an ardent nature 


Postage extra. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer:—‘‘What’s 
that flower over there in the field ¢ 
You’ll find ‘The 


Finder.’ Gives many color charts 


out in Flower 


and sketches; grouped so that you 
can easily find what you are looking 
is bound in leather that 


for; per- 


mits it to be slipped in the pocket.” 


lover, and in this delightful book 
describes the beauty and mystery 
of nature ina way that will appeal 
to everyone who desires to add to 
his or her knowledge of Nature 


THE STUDY OF 
NATURE 


By Samuel C. Schmucker 
With four full-page color ane es and 
fifty-four line drawings by Katherine FE. 
Schmucker. 


12mo. 315 pages. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


UNDER 
THE OPEN SKY 


By Samuel C. Schmucker 
With colored frontispiece, 83 full-page 
‘Illustrations and marginal decorations by 
Katherine E. Schmucker. 
Small quarto. 308 pages. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50 net. Ina slip case. 


‘The author, like that great ob- 
server of nature, John Burroughs, 
goes Out into the open and sees 
things that the casual person passes 
by quite unnoticed, and then brings 
them together in this book to show 
us how much we have overlooked in 
our strolls in fields, woods, and else- 


”_ Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


where. 


THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER 


8 illustrations. 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


12mo. 


Postage extra. 


Hartford Times :—** Mr. Pinchot is a man who loves forestry for its own sake. It was a hobby with 
him from early davs, and long before he began to be a figure in politics he was a woodsman.... . J \ 
singularly clear and attractive account of what forestry is . . . . and what a forester must know.’ 


LONDON, since 1872 
16 John Street, Adelphi 





PUBLISHERS 


East Washington Square 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, since 1792 


MONTREAL, since 1897 
201 Unity Building 
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LOLUMBIA 














fies finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye—the tears and feeling in the tender depths of 

Fremstad’s noble voice—the sheer magnificence of a thniling orchestral finale—all these elusive tonal beauties 
are caught and expressed in Columbia Records, from the faintest whisper to the vastest tidal wave of sound. 

G Volume— TONE-—feeling—the most delicate shading of a theme are perfectly preserved and supremely 

present in every Columbia Record, an exquisite tone-perfection that does not vanish with use. 

@ You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of home recitals such as no concert audience is ever privileged 


to hear. See the nearest Columbia dealer today and arrange your first recital. 


New Columbia records go on sale the 20th of every month 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 














